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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Pens 
HE military situation has changed very little since we 
last wrote. One fact, however, seems to be well estab- 
lished, and is of the very greatest importance. Ladysmith 
can hold out for another six weeks without difficulty, and 
probably, at a pinch, for two months. This means that the 
chief source of danger—i.e., hurry, and the consequent 
attacks by inadequate forces at moments chosen by 
necessity and not by forethought—can be avoided. There 
is no imperative necessity for General Buller to attack 
next week, or even the week after. He can get up 
more guns and more men, and, what is of even greater 
importance, he can collect transport for a wide flanking 
movement. When the American Military Attaché was shown 
the Plevna that the Boers have created at Colenso, his 
remark was: “Colonel, was there no way round?” The 
answer, of course, is: ‘Yes, but we could not use it 
because we had not transport enough to form a column 
which might have to be four days ont in a desert.” What 
is wanted is time to organise a force which can go 
round. As Ladysmith can hold out for six weeks, there 
should be no difficulty in doing this. 


The news from the Modder River is, as far as it goes, 
satisfactory. The Boers have been working night and day 
at their entrenchments, and have extended them for many 
miles in a crescent-shaped formation, but though this would 
make another frontal attack most difficult, it does not 
threaten our camp, nor will it, when we have transport, pre- 
vent a flank movement, though it may, no doubt, make us 
fetch a wider compass. Meantime, our camp is pronounced 
to be unassailable and supplied with excellent water. Our 
works are strong and onr artillery sufficient, and all round 
our position is a wide open plain, whicb could not be crossed 
by the Boers without a loss which they are not likely to 
risk. Our communications to the South are open, and our 
troops appear to be able to worry the Boers to a consider- 
able extent whenever they show themselves outside their works. 
The news from the Southern frontier, though as unsensa- 
tional as that from the Tugela and the Modder, is also good. 
General French and General Gatacre are holding their own 
well, and, as far as can be judged, the alarmist views as to a 
Dutch rising on a great scale are not likely to prove correct. 
At any rate, they have not yet been justified by events. 


Of the military situation as a whole we may fairly say that it 
has a little improved. No doubt there are still many ugly fea- 
tures. Our forces are scattered up and down South Afriva 
in a most unfortunate confusion. We have no one army 
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of greater strength than that of the Boers confronting 
it. We have no proper supply of transport or of 
mounted troops anywhere, and our guns are not as good 
as those of the Boers. We have a large force at Ladysmith 
closely invested, and two towns, Mafeking and Kimberley, 
undergoing sieges. Against this, however, must be placed 
the fact that the Boers seem quite incapable of following up 
a victory, and that they do not dare to attack even a retreat- 
ing force. They cling to their entrenchments at moments 
when a forward movement might mean the most serious risks 
for us. In fact, they give us time, and time is in our favour, 
and will allow us to correct all our blunders, and to endow 
our armies with the cohesion and the striking power they 
need. 


As a proof of how greatly time is telling in our favour we 
have only to point to Mr. Winston Churchill’s review of 
the situation published in the second edition of Friday’s 
Morning Post. He has penetrated the shell, and seen 
how little there is inside. He tells us (1) that the last Boer 
reserves have been called out; (2) that many Transvaalers 
are most unwilling fighters against the British; (3) that the 
food supplies are not large; (4) that the Boers are finding 
great difficulty in getting remounts, and that without a 
trained horse the Boer soldier feels lost; (5) that the dread 
of a raid from the North is considerable. He adds, however, 
that the Boers are still very confident in our giving way. 
As to the general situation, he says most wisely that what 
is wanted is concentrated action by a large, compact force. 
“The advance of an army of eighty thousand men in force, 
covered by one hundred and fifty guns in line, would be an 
operation beyond the Boers’ capacity to grapple with, but 
columns of fifteen thousand are only strong enough to suffer 
loss. It is a perilous policy to dribble out reinforcements 
and to fritter away armies.” Mr. Churchill ends his telegram 
with a somewhat unnecessary appeal to us to persist in the 
war. He need have no fear on that score. Our reverses 
made that absolutely certain. The country will make any 
and every sacrifice, and we should be sorry for the responsible 
statesman who suggested giving in, even if we are destined 
to face disasters ten times as great as any we have yet had. 
The disasters ensure one thing,—namely, that the settlement 
shall be absolutely final and complete. 


The German Emperor seems to have settled in his own 
mind that a new century begins on Monday, and a majority 
of the population of Europe will probably agree with him. 
The change in the designating numeral blinds them to the 
fact that if the century begins, as it must do, with the year 1, 
it cannot end till the hundredth year has expired. Any one 
who doubts this has only to think of a decade instead of a 
century, and count it on his fingers, and he will see that to 
make up the decade he must count the “10” in his reckoning. 
If that is true of ten, it is true of all multiples of ten. The 
error, however, is so universal that it is probably incurable, 
even historians writing of the year 1800 as the first of the 
nineteenth century instead of the last of the eighteenth. We 
fancy that, besides the numerical temptation, there is a latent 
eagerness in the public mind to be done with a division of 
time of which they have grown weary, and to commence a 
new one which may have in it more of the fulfilment of hope. 
They are somewhat ungratefal, for the last hundred years, if 
not greater than any which preceded them, have certainly 
secured for munkind more of the elements of happiness. 
There is more freedom, more justice, and more practical 
altruism than has ever before been visible in the history of 
the world. 


Lord Kitchener will not return to Egypt after the war, 








and Sir Reginald Wingate bas been appointel to fill his 
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place, both as Sirdar and as Governor-General of the Soudan. 
Lord Cromer’s choice is a wise one, for the new Sirdar is just 
the man to grapple successfully with the difficulties,—and 
difficulties there wil! be, many and great, in reducing that vast 
and barbarous province, and at the same time keeping the 
Egyptian Army up to its present high standard. The 
Soudanese regiments do not stand the trials of peace so well 
as those of war, and to the ears of the fellaheen “the Soudan” 
sounds like the word “Siberia” to those of a Russian. Sir 
Reginald Wingate, however, is a very patient man—the 
greatest of qualities ina ruler over Easterns—and he also pos- 
sesses the sympathy of comprehension in a high degree. He 
understands the Arab character and mode of life, not super- 
ficially, but fundamentally. Add to this that he is a man 
alive to the wider aspects of the political world, and is 
also a very competent soldier. He can fight as well as write. 
Lastly, he has got in Cairo the most loyal of chiefs,—one 
who supports without meddling and helps without en- 
cumbering. 


A good deal of excitement has been caused in Berlin by 
the publication in the Lokalanzeiger of the alleged details 
of the secret Treaty between Great Britain and Germany 
in regard to the future disposal of the colonial possessions 
of Portugal. It is expected that when the Delagoa Bay 
award is published Portugal will be condemned to pay 
£1,900,000 by way of compensation. In order that she may 
be able to meet this demand it is asserted that Portugal will 
have to sell her colonial possessions to Germany and England. 
England will obtain the Portuguese territory in Hast Africa 
south of the Zambesi, Germany the colonies of Portugal— 
Timor, Goa, Daman, Macao, and Diu—in Asia. ‘“ Germany, 
however, will also acquire the Portuguese territory in Africa 
north of the Zambesi, with the exception of a zone three 
miles broad which Mr. Rhodes has succeeded in reserving 
for his railway.” No mention is made of Angols in this 
version. The price to be paid by Germany for her share 
is stated to be 25,000,000 marks, or £1,250,000, 


These details are, of course, fantastic guesswork, but 
we do not doubt that a year or two ago Germany and 
England most wisely came to an agreement as to what should 
be done, granted that Portugal could not meet her obliga- 
tions and would be obliged to part with a portion of her 
African possessions. Probably the arrangement was that 
Germany should buy the Northern, and we the Southern, 
half of Portuguese West Africa, and it is also conceivable 
that Germany also arranged to take Timor and Macao, but it 
is, of course, impossible that we should allow Goa and Daman, 
which are Indian enclaves, to pass toGermany. The fact is, the 
Lokalanzeigcr, as often happens with newspapers, knows 
more than there really is to know about the Anyvlo-German 
agreement. That instrument wil], we venture to assert, 
prove not nearly so detailed and specific as the public 
imagines. In one respect, however, we fancy that it will.turn 
out that the Lokalanzeigcer has not been quite detailed 
enough, for it makes no mention of Zanzibar. 


The centenary of Napoleon’s Consulate, celebrated in 
Corsica on Christmas Day, elicited a letter to the Mayor 
of Ajaccio from Prince Victor Napoleon. In this adroitly- 
worded and temperate document the First Consul is held up 
to admiration as the great social pacificator, who owed 
nothing to and expected nothing from party, but only aspired 
to serve the people from whom he issued. Prince Victor, 
who disclaims all intention to trouble his country by vain 
words or empty demonstrations, contents himself with con- 
gratulating his compatriots from the exile to which he has 
been relegated, not for his acts, but his doctrines, and longing 
for ‘the moment of national reconciliation,” in which, it is to 
be inferred, he would be prepared to resume the role of the 
benevolent and tolerant social regenerator. M. de Blowitz, 
an acute if a fantastic observer, regards this manifesto as an 
adroit counterstroke to the ill-conditioned action of the Duke 
of Orleans, and believes it to be extremely well adapted to | 
rally to the Bonapartist flag the sympathies which the Duke 
has done so much to alienate by his valgar arrogance and 
medieval fanaticism. Admitting, however, that Prince 


Napoleon is a great deal cleverer or better advised than the 


prayer for the maintenance in France of a régime which, 
whatever its shortcomings, has not yet made victims op 
martyrs. It was not the Republic that made the Dreyfus 
case possible, but the clerico-military reaction which is the 
one hope of the Pretenders. 


The Zimes of Wednesday publishes the chief details of the 
Egyptian Budget. Owing to the bad Nile and the conge. 
quent loss of cultivable area, and so of taxes, the receipts 
have fallen off by £250,000. The farmers, it is calculated, 
have lost £550,000. But then they have made an extra 
£3,500,000 owing to the improved cotton crop. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the total revenue for 1899 wil] 
work out at £11,562,000, as against £11.632,000 in the pre- 
vious year. The Soudan Budget, which is quite separate, 
shows a deficit of £427,000. The Unpledged Reserva 
Fund is put at £1,700,000, but it is proposed to borrow most 
of this for public works. The fund in the hands of the 
Caisse is about £4,136,000. These figures all show that the 
financial condition of Egypt is very sound. We are delighted 
to see that Mr. Gorst ends his financial statement with the 
wise and beneficial declaration that the Egyptian Govern. 
ment do not intend to allow the tariff, which is essentially a 
revenue tariff, to be used to foster unsound industries. For 
example, if cotton mills are set up the cloth will pay an excise 
equal to the duty. If not, and if this were done on a large 
scale, the Egyptian Treasury might be bled slowly to death, 


The JJorning Post of Wednesday contained a characteristic 
telegram from their correspondent, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
describing his escape from Pretoria. Mr, Churchill, who 
had been taken prisoner after showing great gallantry 
in the armoured train action near Chieveley on November 15th, 
was confined at Pretoria, and despairing of his applica- 
tion for release—on the disputable ground of his having 
been a non-combatant—being granted, he scaled the wall 
of the State Schools Prison on the night of the 12th, made 
his way through the pickets of the Town Guard, and 
managed to board a goods train outside the first station on 
the Delagoa Bay Railway, hiding himself under some coal 
sacks in a truck. Jumping from the train before dawn, he 
spent the day in a small wood “in company with a huge 
vulture, who displayed a lively interest in me,” resuming his 
walk along the railway at dusk. This mode of progress he 
maintained for five days, making wide detours to avoid all 
stations, bridges, and huts, subsisting mainly on chocolate, 
and on the sixth day contrived to board a train beyond 
Middleburg, whence there was direct communication with 
Delagoa Bay. There he arrived after “sixty hours of 
misery,” “ very weak, but free,” and declares that he will avail 
himself of every opportunity from this moment “to urge with 
earnestness an unflinching and uncompromising prosecution 
of the war.” We congratulate Mr. Churchill on his courage 
and perseverance as well as his good fortune. 


The latest news from Mafeking, dated December 12th 
and despatched by runner vid Mochudi, shows that Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s intrepid humour remains unimpaired by the 
continuance of the siege. In the war of words which alter- 
nates with that of bloodshed Colonel Baden-Powell never 
fails to “score off” his opponents. His last achievement was 
to despatch a proclamation to the burghers, pointing out 
the folly of continuing their present hopeless proceedings. 
“Sitting down and looking at a place was not the way to 
take it,” and Colonel Baden-Powell urged on them the wisdom 
of returning home after giving up their horses, rifles, and 
ammunition. Those who did this within three days would be 
granted a free pardon, allowed to remain on their farms, and 
granted compensation for the stock required by the Imperial 
authorities in their progress through the Transvaal. They 
would receive instant recognition, “as their names would be 
taken by the secret service agent at present within the Boer 
lines.” General Snyman, the Commandant of the investing 
force, appears to have been much incensed by the proclama- 
tion being addressed to his men as well as to himself, and 
Colonel Baden-Powell is no doubt proportionately exhilarated 
by the success of his latest squib. It would not be true to 
say that Colonel Baden-Powell’s pen is mightier than his 
sword, but a joyous temper,when combined with bravery and 











Duke of Orleans, we entirely endorse M. de Blowitz’s earnest 





resourcefulness, is a truly enviable equipment in a soldier. 
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We note with indignation the attempt to make a dead set 
against Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and to lay the blame of 
our want of military preparation on his shoulders. Even if 
it were true (which we think most doubtful, and which 
certainly no one can be sure of, for Cabinets keep their secrets) 
that he refused the money asked for by the War Office, 
the responsibility for our difficulties would still rest, not on 
him, but on the War Secretary. If the War Secretary was 
refused money he deemed essential for military prepara- 
tions, and did not at once tender his resignation, he would 
be entirely unworthy of his post, and we utterly refuse to 
credit Lord Lansdowne with conduct so discreditable. The 
fact that the War Secretary did not resign, and that the 
Cabinet did not either dispense with the services of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or order him to give the money 
required, shows that the responsibility cannot be laid upon 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he is ordered to do so by the Cabinet, gives the money 
asked for or resigns. If the order is not given the responsi- 
bility rests with those who did not give it. 


We desire to draw special attention to an article on the 
subject of “ Rifle Ranges and Rifle Clubs” which appears in 
another column. We urge the formation of rifle clubs not 
out of rivalry to the Volunteers, or because we think the 
Volunteers ineffective. On the contrary, we believe that the 
past ten days have fully justified the movement. But though 
we may think the man who joins a Volunteer battalion has 
proved himself the better patriot, we believe that there is a 
great future for rifle clubs, and we trust that a great rifle-club 
movement will be the outcome of the present crisis. The 
clubs should be purely voluntary and self-governing, but when 
once they are formed Government might very properly give 
grants under certain conditions as to proficiency, and also 
give certificates of marksmanship. There are thousands of 
men who could give enough time to become good shots, though 
they could not find time for regular volunteering. When 
once the village clubs are formed we should like to see some 
five thousand of their members tested in a field-day against 
Regulars,—z.e., given five miles of their own country to hold 
against a brigade of Regulars. All the rifle-club men who 
had or could beg or borrow horses should be allowed to use 
them. 


We record with deep regret the death, after a short illness, 
of the Duke of Westminster in his seventy-fifth year. Born 
in 1825, and educated at Eton and Balliol, he sat for Chester 
for twenty-one years before succeeding to the title of Marquis 
of Westminster in 1869. As a politician he was a most 
loyal supporter of Mr. Gladstone — who had conferred 
the dukedom on him in 1874—until the disruption of the 
Liberal party in 1886. The Duke of Westminster resented 
Mr. Gladstone’s action most bitterly, and broke off all com- 
munication with his old chief for several years. Butafter Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement, a complete reconciliation took place. 
Without possessing a commanding intellect, the late Duke 
consistently applied the maxim Voblesse oblige alike as a man 
of business, a patron of art, a sportsman, and a philanthropist. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute to his worth is the admission of 
a writer in an advanced Radical paper that, while future 
legislation would probably render the aecumulation of such 
riches in the hands of one person impossible, no man could have 
done less harm with such colossal wealth than the late Duke. 
The Socialist critic, in short, finds himself much in the same 
position as that described by Dr. Johnson in his eulogy of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: “Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir, is the most 
invulnerable man I know; the man with whom, if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most difficulty how to abuse.” 


The death of Mr. D. L. Moody, the famous American 
evangelical preacher, was also announced last Saturday. 
Born at Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1857, he began life as 
a farm labourer, was engaged for a time as an assistant in a 
boot and shoe store at Chicago, held a preaching commission 
from an evangelical society during the Civil War, and in 
1870 joined forces with Mr. Sankey, with whom he twice 





visited this country, in 1875 and 1884, Mr. Moody preaching 
to enormous audiences in the Agyicultural Hall or Her | 
Majesty’s Theatre, while Mr. Sankey sang hymns to the | 
accompaniment of an American organ. With little culture 
or refinement of thought—he used to describe the Prodigal 





Son as the young man from “Palesteen” who amused himsel! 
in Egypt by driving a four-in-hand—and less theologica: 
knowledge, Mr. Moody redeemed his intellectual short. 
comings by his sincerity and enthusiasm. There was, in 
fine, nothing of the Chadband or the Stiggins about Mr. 
Moody, who undoubtedly exerted a powerful and stimulating 
influence, not only on the masses, but on many of those who 
were his superiors in birth, breeding, or intellect. 


A serious landslip, attended with loss of life and great 
damage to property, occurred at Amalfi yesterday week. 
Premonitory earth tremors had alarmed the peasants, and 
the guests in one of the hotels had been warned on the morn- 
ing of the disaster. The town, which is encircled by moun- 
tains, lies at the mouth of a ravine, and the huge mass of rock 
and earth which toppled down upon it from the neighbouring 
heights carried away a road and a lighthouse, burying several 
houses and two hotels. The extent of the landslip was such 
that a mass of rocks, estimated at seventy yards wide, fell 
into the harbour, where it threw up a huge wave, swamping 
sailing vessels and damaging steamers. We regret to learn 
that amongst the victims was the daughter of Mr. Weir, M.P., 
who was staying at Amalfi for the benefit of her health. 


Telegrams from the Vienna correspondent of the Z¢mes in 
the issue of this day week and of Wednesday record an in- 
stance of enlightened and humane intervention on the part of 
a Roman Catholic Bishop in Hungary. An effort having 
been made with the aid of the local Ultramontane paper to 
get up a new trial at Nameszto for the alleged murder by 
Jews of a boy of twelve, the Bishop of Zips, in whose diocese 
the incident occurred, has addressed a pastoral letter to the 
dean and vicars within his jurisdiction, denouncing and de. 
molishing the theory of ritual murder on which the charge 
rests. He points out that it derives no sanction from the 
Jewish Scriptures, which expressly forbid the Jews to taste 
the blood of animals in their food. How then, he argues, 
would they touch human blood? He further earnestly warns 
his clergy against the sad consequences which, to judge from 
past experience, must result from such an agitation, and 
declares that the aim of the writer of the articles has been to 
stir up popular feeling by reckless statements, void of any 
substantial basis. This courageous and sensible letter is none 
the less worthy of credit for having followed the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s recent communication to the Jewish Rabbi. 
We wish, however, that Mr. Zangwill would explain to us the 
constant recurrence of this strange and absolutely baseless 
charge. 


Mr. Treloar sends a most apposite quotation to Wed- 
nesday’s Jimes. It appears that in 1810 the public very 
strongly blamed Sir Arthur Wellesley for his conduct of the 
war in the Peninsula. The Court of Common Council even 
petitioned the King to institute an inquiry as to his course of 
action, and charged him with “profiting by no lessons of 
experience, and exhibiting with equal rashness and ostenta- 
tion nothing but a useless valour.” Something very like 
these words are in the mouths of hundreds of amateur 
strategists at the present moment. Yet three years after 
1810 Wellington was regarded as a national bero and the 
greatest commander of his age. Let the example of the 
Common Council be a warning to the men who declare that 
all our generals in the field are incompetent, and ought to be 
removed. 


The Queen has shown her keen personal interest in her 
soldiers’ families by a thoughtful and generous act. On 
Tuesday afternoon she gave a tea-party to a large number 
of the wives and children of the men serving in South Africa 
whose regiments are stationed at Windsor or in the neigh- 
bourhood. A Christmas-tree, dressed by several of the 
Princesses, had been erected in St. George’s Hall, where tea 
was served to seventy soldiers’ wives and a hundred children. 
After making the round of the tables and conversing with 
her guests, the Queen took part in the distribution of gifts 
from the Christmas-tree and remained in the Hall till the 
close of the entertainment. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-_—_—_—>-—- -- 
THE LOYALTY OF THE CAPE DUTCH. 


HE E£vho of Thursday contained a letter from Mr. 
Mackarness in regard to the loyalty of the Cape 
Dutch,—a letter which is, in effect, an appeal against the 
assumption that a man is disloyal because he is a Cape 
Dutchman. With a great deal of that appeal we are in 
sympathy. As our readers know, we have never ceased 
to protest against’ the folly of treason-mongering. By all 
means let the Imperial authorities be vigilant in dealing 
with overt acts of treason, but let them beware of the 
temptation, which affects all rulers in times of strain and 
stress, to magnify opposition and criticism into treason. 
We would have no mercy on British subjects who actually 
gave succour to the enemy, or who threw obstacles in 
the way of our troops when in the field. It would be 
grossly unfair to our own men not to punish such acts with 
the utmost severity. Again, anything like a treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy should be dealt with 
sternly and swiftly. But between such vigour and a 
fussy inquisition into motives and designs, or a pedantic 
inquiry into whether this or that man is not a rebel 
because he has made use of this or that foolish expres- 
sion, there is a world of difference. The treatment we 
ought to accord to the Cape Dutch is that which Hoche 
accorded to the people of La Vendée. He shot them 
when he met them in arms, but he never forced men into 
rebellion by the dread of an unreasoning severity, and he 
always did his best to make it easy for men who 
had just crossed the line to come back. He always 
acted, that is, on the principle that La Vendée was not an 
enemy’s country, and that France was going to resume 
her autbority and live once more with the Vendéans. 
That is the kind of spirit in which the Cape Dutch ought 
to be treated. But before we say in detail what are the 
actual things that might be done in order to reassure the 
Cape Dutch, we willadd a word more about the other side 
of the question. Though we hold most strongly that the 
Cape Dutch should be conciliated and reassured, we are 
also most strongly of opinion that the Imperial Govern- 
ment must make the Cape Dutch clearly understand that 
it will not pay quite as well to be disloyal as to be 
loyal. Todo that would be fatal. If men in the border 
districts once thought that even if they took the Boer side 
they would be pardoned, all men of neutral views would 
be lost to us. They would argue: ‘The British forgive ; 
the Boers do not. Therefore, it is clearly better to take 
the Boer side, for then whichever way the war ends we shall 
be safe.’ It is also simply impossible to let the loyalists 
get the impression that their active loyalty will only receive 
the same reward as Boer disloyalty. Wavering men, face 
to face with the terrible pressure exercised by the Boers 
in the border districts, must be supported by the know- 
ledge that disloyalty is not the same thing as lovalty. 
Hence we should not hesitate to make examples in clear 
cases of real and active, and not mere rhetorical, disloyalty 
among the Cape Dutch in places near the seat of war. 
Men who help the Boers in the field know what they have 
to expect, and they should get it. 

But apart from these plain cases, we hold that the 
greatest possible consideration should be shown to the 
Cape Dutch. In the first place, our authorities, civil and 
military, at the Cape should let it be clearly understood 
that they realise, and so far sympathise with, the extremely 
difficult position in which the Cape Dutch are placed by 
the present war. We respect, and ought to make it 
clear that we respect, the sentiment of race,—the senti- 
ment which always affects us when our own flesh and blood 
are in arms. The Cape Dutch have nothing to be ashamed 
of if their hearts are on the side of the Boers even while 
their heads admit that the Boers are fighting for an im- 
possible ideal (the ideal of racial ascendency), and for 
turning the majority of the inhabitants of one part of 
South Africa into white Kaflirs. The instinct of race 
cannot be suppressed, though in a case like the present 
it can be to a great extent neutralised. The Imperial 
authorities should, that is, make it abundantly clear that 
this instinctive and sentimental feeling will not be re- 
garded as a crime, and not even as a source of suspicion, 
and that, uniess it is fullowed by overt acts, it will 





be ignored in the present, and entirely forgotten in the 
future, and that it never at any time needed forgiveness. To 
put the matter in another way, the Imperial authorities 
at the Cape should insist with all their might that this is 
not a struggle for British ascendency, nor a fight to see 
who is to be master, the Dutchman or the Englishman, 
but instead a battle for racial equality, as a basis for that 
amalgamation between the two races from which will 
spring the South African nation of the future—there is 
plenty of room for new nations within the Empire—a 
nation destined, it may be, to play a great part in the 
history of the world. Again, the Imperial authorities at 
the Cape should male it clear that we are not fighting to 
deprive the Dutch race of anything. We do not want to 
tax them, or to oppress them, to take away their right of 
self-government, or to proscribe their language. We 
only want to prevent the Transvaal Dutch applying such 
treatment to the British. It will be said, no doubt, that there 
is no need to give such assurances, because the Cape Dutch 
know this well enough already. We are not so sure. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the Cape Dutch are being con- 
stantly told by the Boers that as soon as the Republics 
have been conquered the Cape Dutch will be treated as 
Outlanders. To stamp upon a lie of this kind is something 
more than a work of supererogation. Speaking generally, 
we would have the Imperial Government treat the Cape 
Dutch, not as potential traitors, or as traitors unless they 
prove themselves to be disloyal, but rather as loyal men 
undergoing a great strain and temptation, and therefore 
needing special fairness and consideration in the attitude 
of the authorities. Every man not only has a right to be 
assumed loyal till he is proved disloyal, but it is 
wisdom to act strictly on this maxim. To assume treason 
lightly and so unfairly is to encourage its growth. Ifa 
man feels he will be suspected of treason whatever he 
does, he will very soon give good cause for the suspicion 
from which he has suffered. 


Cape Dutch we must notice one special point in Mr. 
Mackarness’s letter. He tells us that the Imperial 
authorities rejected a plan proposed to them for using 
the Queen’s undoubted influence among the Cape Dutch 
to quiet and reassure them in their present diffi- 
culties. We can hardly credit that story in its present 
form. If responsible persons made such a proposal in 
a reasonable and proper form, we cannot believe that 
the High Commissioner would have refused to forward 
home the suggestion, and we think it most unlikely that if 
the suggestion had reached England it would have been re- 
fused. Of course, if the proposal was in any way mixed 
up with declarations of future policy we can quite under- 
stand the High Commissioner rejecting it. If, however, 
it was a simple proposal without any arri@re pensée, and 
really conceived in the interests of loyalty and peace, we 
must refuse to accept the story that it was wantonly 
rejected by the High Commissioner until we have specific 
evidence in regard to the fact. We must not forget that 
the High Commissioner is obliged to proceed in all official 
and semi-official concerns with the greatest caution. After 
the publication, without his leave, of notes of an alleged 
conversation to which he had not invited reporters—a 
breach of honourable conduct which cannot be too strongly 
condemned—-we ought not to be surprised if Sir Alfred 
Milner were somewhat suspicious and reticent. It 
would, in other words, be most unfair to condemn him 
off-hand for rejecting at the Cape a proposal which is 
capable of being stated in London in a very reasonable 
and attractive form. As the story reached Mr. Mackarness 
it may have looked like an extremely unfortunate piece of 
official hardness. Yet if all the facts were known the 
story might bear a perfectly different construction. We 
shall certainly not condemn Sir Alfred Milner till we know 
more about the facts. Meantime, we can only say again 
what we have said before. It is not only right, but the 
height of good policy, to let the Cape Dutch understand 
that they will not be regarded as traitors until they are 
clearly proved so, and, further, to make them realise 
that rhetorical language used in the excitement caused by 
wv keenly roused racial sentiment will not be misunderstood 
or treated as proof of disloyalty. At the same time, it 
must be driven home to the Cape Dutch that real and 
serious acts of disloyalty must be steruly treated. Lastly, 





the Cape Dutch must be made to know two things :— 











Before we leave the subject of the loyalty of the 
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(1) That we do not want to deprive them of the complete 
right of self-government; (2) that we mean to fight this 
war out to the bitter end, and that we shall go on even 
if it means making South Africa a cock-pit for three 
years, and using up armies as they were used up in the 
‘American Civil War. 





THE CHIEF LESSON OF THE WAR. 


E have not much sympathy with people who twitch 
the driver’s elbow or clutch at the reins, even 
whea he is doing something foolish, and when the 
man on the knifeboard is in theory in the right. It is 
generally best to let the man who has begun worry 
through to the end, even if he has started badly and has 
proved himself an indifferent whip. A sudden change is 
often more dangerous than a bad system. But while, for 
this reason, we mean to keep our strategy to ourselves, there 
is one lesson of the war which can be insisted on without 
in any way adding to the babble of voices from the knife- 
board and the side of the road which is now half 
deafening the generals and the Government. The lesson 
is that the public cannot afford to leave its Army to the 
experts on the one side and Parliament on the other,— 
ie. give general instructions to Parliament to be liberal 
in reason, and then wash its hands of the business with 
the comfortable and yet modest belief : ‘We don’t under- 
stand these things, but presumably the soldiers do, and 
therefore it is safe to leave it to them.’ It is not safe to 
doanything of the kind. We all know this in private life. 
No matter how much a matter is theoretically one for 
experts, like the drains, or the building of a house, or the 
putting up of electric light, the householder—i.e., the 
man who pays—if he leaves the thing entirely in the hands 
of the experts, and does not interest or exert himself in the 
matter, will find that the work has been badly done. 
Of course it will be equally badly done, in another way, 
if the householder muddles into all the minutix, and inter- 
feres with purely technical details; but between such inter- 
ference and washing his hands of everything except saying 
that the business must not cost more than so much there 
is a world of difference. The man who wants things well 
done does not try to become an expert on every subject, nor 
does he fling himself blindly on the mercy of the expert 
at a fixed price. He trusts the expert wisely but not to 
well, and makes a shrewd choice between conflicting ex- 
perts,—for experts, unfortunately, do not all say the same 
thing, and there is thus plenty of room for the use of 
plain and unscientific common-sense. The jury knows no 
law and could not do the detective work necessary to col- 
lect the evidence in a murder ease, but when the evidence 
has been given and the arguments set forth it can give a 
sound verdict. But, as we have said, the British public, 
with a mixture of carelessness and modesty, has assumed 
that it is incapable of looking after the Army, and has 
decided to leave the thing to the experts it has chosen— 
i.e., the soldiers at the top—tempered by a fixed sum, 
liberal enough, no doubt, but not to be exceeded under 
any circumstances whatever. 

Hence, when members of the public who had taken 
the trouble to look closely into the matter protested 
against this fatal course of mental  sluggishness 
plus a blind trust in a particular set of experts, 
they met with a very cold response. They were not 
actually snubbed or told to mind their own business, 
indeed, they even made people uncomfortable for a few 
days, but the general feeling was one of helpless 
acquiescence. ‘It sounds as if things were not quite 
right; but after all what can we do but trust the people 
whose proper business it is to manage these things ?’ 
‘Exactly so,’ says Jones, who has got a good hereditary 
business which he has not taken the trouble to master, 
when he is told that the management in this or that 
department is old-fashioned and ineffective. ‘The 
accountants tell me that those departments cost me 
30 per cent. more than they did ten years ago, and I have 
got very good and respectable men at the head of 
each, and though I don’t encourage any waste, I 
tell them not to let things be ruined for a lick of 
paint; what more can I do?’ Let us drop meta- 
phors and look at the experience of the present war. 
During the last few years there have been two main 
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streams of criticism directed against our military organ'- 
sation, represented respectively by the writings of Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson and Mr. Arnold-Forster. Their 
criticisms have overlapped, or rather, converged, on many 
points, and they have been ably supported by men 
both inside and outside the services, but to them especi- 
ally belongs the melancholy credit of having led the two 
choruses of warning. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's special 
point has had to do with the brain of the Army. He has 
told us again and again that in an Empire like ours mili- 
tary preparations and policy must go hand in hand, and 
that you cannot possibly get good results, and may get 
very evil results, unless you know clearly what you 
want, and having ascertained that, prepare carefully and 
intelligently for the purpose in view. In effect he has said: 
—‘If you want to give really good parties you must not 
say to the cook: “Get in plenty of things of all kinds in case 
I want to entertain. It may be breakfast, or lunch, or tea, 
or dinner, I can’t say which, and I don’t know how many 
people there will be, but get enough things ready to do 
me well whatever it is.”’ Now every housekeeper knows 
that you may feed, but you will never get a good dinner 
or lunch under such conditions. To be well supplied you 
must say definitely: ‘I shall want dinner got ready for 
eight or ten, and I should like soup, fish, entrée, joint, 
game, pudding, and savoury.’ When such an order is 
given, the cook can set herself to the work of prepara- 
tion, and can provide what is necessary. She has a 
definite object in view, and the dinner is ready even if the 
guests never come. In the same way, in national affairs, 
in order to give definite instructions our Government must 
look abead and know their own minds. They must not 
say: ‘Get together plenty of good material, and we will 
see later whether we want tea or dinner.’ They must, that 
is, have a real policy, and not a mere general desire 
to do the best they can for the Empire. This fact 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has preached most clearly and 
persistently, and though personally we do not agree with 
the details of his special policy, we have never doubted 
the wisdom of his main proposition. In order to give 
our soldiers at headquarters a fair chance they must know 
what will be the sort of calls that will be made upon them. 
Of course, in some respects our War Office does know 
what they are wanted to do, as, for example, the garrison- 
ing of India, and that work is excellently done, but as a 
general rule they are left in the dark, for the very good 
reason that our politicians are in thedark themselves. They 
do not look the general situation full in the face and say: 
‘We shall certainly not fight here, and we shall certainly 
fight on this point,’ but only conclude vaguely that they 
will fight if British interests are seriously menaced, but not 
unless. How different would have been the result if they 
had said:—‘ We shall be obliged to fight if the Dutch insist 
upon maintaining their racial ascendency in the Trans- 
vaal, and that struggle, if it comes, cannot be long delayed. 
Therefore, the work of preparing to beat the Boers 
must be entered upon most seriously and completely.’ 
It was thus in no small measure because the public would 
not heed when they were told that they were drifting, and 
that drifting cannot by any possibility be made the basis 
for sound military preparations, that we have been placed 
in our present discreditable pusition. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s criticisms have been more detailed, 
but they have proved not one whit less true or important. 
He has again and again warned the public of almost all the 
defects in our system that have now become apparent. 
He told us especially that we were not paying proper 
attention to our artillery and to our cavalry, and that we 
had not got enough of either. Echoing him (as we most 
fully admit) we put it to the public nearly three years 
ago that we were the richest country in the world, and so 
ought to have the best and most numerous artillery in 
the world, whereas we had a less proportion of guns to 
men than any army in the world, and those we had, 
though good, not the best in the world. We have seen 
how true was Mr. Arnold-Forster’s criticism. We are 
quite aware that a good deal of the groaning about our 
artillery is overdone, and that the complaint that it is 
outranged is due rather to the habit of firing shrapnel 
instead of common shell than to any real shortness of 
range. Again, we fully realise that the special corre- 
spondent is apt to compare a British field piece to a 
Boer gun of position. Still, making allowance for ali 
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this, we say without hesitation that the war has in 
effect fully justified Mr. Arnold-Forster’s remarks 
on our artillery. It is the same in regard to his 
criticisms of our lack of cavalry, both men and horses, 
and also as regards plenty of items concerning the 
infantry. There will be time, however, to go into all 
these matters in detail later. All we want to insist on 
now is that on their main points Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster warned the nation well and truly, 
and that we have run, and are still running, great risks 
because in our sluggish, dull, careless way we did nothing, 
but only said: ‘What they say seems common-sense, but 
after all we can only leave it to the experts.’ Now in 
future the public must cease leaving things solely to the 
experts, That is the chief lesson of the war. We.(the 
public) cannot do much now but volunteer, subscrike, and 
determine that we will see this thing through, — if we 
have to spend £200,000,000 on it and lose twenty thdusand 
men. When, however, the war is over, the public must 
interest itself in the Army, not merely from the senti- 
mental point of view, but from that of sound business. 
The public pay, and the public must see that they get 
value for their money, and not leave the thing entirely to 
the official soldiers. When we say “the public” we mean, 
of course, the kind of people who busy themselves directly 
with civil affairs,—the intelligent, level-headed, and vigilant 
portion of the public. On military matters such men 
have hitherto kept silent, and have not even looked into 
the facts. In future there must be no such false modesty. 
The best elements in our civil life must not leave the Army 
alone, but must see that common-sense and sound business 
principles, and not official bugbears, rule at the War Office. 
When the Civil War in America began, Mr. Lincoln 
modestly thought that military affairs were entirely out 
of his sphere, and that the military experts must be given 
an absolutely free hand. They got a free hand and the 
most loyal and lavish support, with the result that all the 
world knows. Then Mr. Lincoln the civilian, greatly 
daring, went into things himself and straightened them 
out. The British public must in spirit copy him. They 
must not be afraid of insisting that two and two make 
four, and that common-sense is common at the War Office 
as well as in other places. No one, of course, wants 
civilians to worry soldiers in the field or to overdo their 
interference, but the public must be vigilant in the future, 
and ready to throw its weight on the side of reason and 
good sense in military affairs. 





PRINCE VICTOR’S LETTER. 

T must, we suppose, be conceded that the business of a 
Pretender is to pretend; but of late years the result 

of acting on this maxim has been that Pretenders have 
done everybody’s business except theirown. The success- 
ful Pretender nowadays must have learned that his 
strength is to sit still, and for a Pretender at all events 
there is no lesson so hard to master. To be altogether 
passive, to be always close at hand if wanted, 
and never within call if not wanted, are but simple 
arts, but they are arts that take long to learn. Pre- 
tendership is now more than anything else a matter of 
patience, and of patience practised under the most difficult 
of allconditions. Ever since Sedan the French Pretenders 
have had special need to make this lesson their own. 
The French people had learned to distrust self-assertion, 
whether Monarchical or Imperial. It wished to be left to 
go its own way, to try experiments for itself, to puzzle out 
as it best could some tolerable form of government which 
should have a chance of lasting. On the whole, it has 
had better success than it could have hoped for. The 
Third Republic is very far from being an ideal govern- 
ment, but in point of duration it has greatly exceeded the 
average of the governments that France has witnessed 
during the ceutury. Still, at many points of its existence 
the French nation has seen cause to question the success 
of its efforts, and at any one of these points a Pretender 
of the right sort might have recognised and seized his 
opportunity. If the Comte de Paris or the Prince 
Imperial, the Duke of Orleans or Prince Victor Bona- 
parte, had contented himself with giving notice that 
he was in waiting; if he had renounced both in 
speech and in action all thought of putting himself for- 
ward as a candidate for the headship of the State, and 


repudiated every attempt on the part of others to claim 
that distinction for him; if he had declared that till he 
was called to the conduct of affairs by an unmistakable 
expression of the national will he should remain a simple 
citizen, exiled it might be, but still loyal to the govern- 
ment that France had chosen for herself,—we believe that 
the desired condition would long ago have been realised. 
France bas grown suspicious of Pretenders who covet 
her; she might have been in a different mood if she had 
fallen in with a Pretender willing to wait till he was 
coveted. 

It is too late, probably, for the existing candidates for 
the French throne to play such a part as this, even if they 
had come to see its wisdom. They would not be able to 
keep their followers quiet, or to put an end to the ostenta- 
tious intrigues of which Royalists and Bonapartists 
seem never weary. Even a great leader is to some extent 
in the hands of his followers, and neither the Royalist 
nor the Bonapartist leader has any title to be called great, 
Still, there are distinctions even in the microscope, and 
when the Duke of Orleans and Prince Victor come to be 
closely looked at, there is no danger of mistaking one 
for the other. The Duke of Orleans seems incapable of 
washing his linen at home, or of imposing mutual civility 
upon the newspapers which espouse his cause. His 
public appearances must be the despair of all his well- 
wishers. He has neither reserve, nor dignity, nor 
the faculty of intervening to any purpose. A Royalist 
pretendership can apparently have no chance unless 
it can somehow be put in commission. In all these 
respects Prince Victor has the advantage of his rival. 
He intervenes less often, and when he does appeal 
to the French people he does so in very much better lan- 
guage. Either he has a very good idea how such docu- 
ments ought to be written, or he is fortunate in the 
possession of an excellent political draftsman, His letter 
to the Mayor of Ajaccio is an unusually good speci- 
men of the literature of pretendership. Its history -is 
correct as far as it goes, its description of the writer's 
pretensions indicates a position which comes very near 
to what we have already seen to be the only position 
which can give a Pretender a chance of success. The 
occasion of the letter is the centenary of the first 
Napoleon’s appointment as First Consul, and Prince 
Victor does not exaggerate the services which in that 
character he did to France. “One hundred years ago,” 
he says, “France was torn by factions. The Directory 
was unable even to ensure order at home. France 
lived only in her armies...... General Bonaparte 
appeared,” and “within four years the whole aspect 
of things changed.” And then the letter describes in a 
few well-chosen sentences the wonderful restoration. that 
Napoleon achieved in an incredibly short time. He created 
a system of government which subsists to this day. He 
restored order ir the finances, in education, in religion. 
He found Frenchmen thinking of nothing but cutting one 
another’s throats, and by his persistent will he forced them 
to live at peace among themselves. The Directory could 
not do this because, being “ the government of a party, it 
was fatally condemned by its origin to fight daily with 
the other parties for its very existence. Having come 
forth from the suffrage of the people, the First Consul had 
not to count with the parties.” 

There is no exaggeration, we repeat, in this summary 
of Napoleon’s administrative and legislative successes. 
But Prince Victor ought not to have stopped where he did. 
To speak of Napoleon’s reign as though it had been 
wholly occupied in these beneficent works was to lay 
himself needlessly open to a very obvious retort,—the 
retort, in fact, which M. de Blowitz promptly supplies. 
“ Unfortunately,” says the Times correspondent, “ the 
romantic tale related by Prince Napoleon in no way 
resembles the real facts, for France, after having 
endured the most oppressive of tyrannies, thought itself 
happy to fall back exhausted under the monstrous 
yoke of Monarchical fanaticism.” Though this is rather 
a rhetorical description of the reign of Louis XVIIL, 
there is no doubt that at the time it was a yoke 
to which France was quite willing to submit. But 
the tale Prince Napoleon tells is something more than 
romantic. Its weakness is not that it is false, but that, 








though true, it is not the whole truth. It describes 
Napoleon’s earlier rule, but not his later. It enumerates, 
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and no more than enumerates, the civil benefits he 
bestowed upon France ; it leaves untold the evils which 
his lust of empire brought upon the nation he had rescued 
from anarchy and impotence. Prince Victor would have 
done better to confront facts which there is no possibility 
of disguising. A bolder and more complete statement 
would have served his turn better. If he had described 
Napoleon’s whole reign instead of stopping at the end 
of the first chapter, he might have emphasised the 
distinction between the good, which he might hope 
one day to emulate, and the evil, which he could 
reject by anticipation. Probably nothing stands 
more in the way of a Bonapartist restoration, so 
far, at least, as the civil population is concerned, than 
the conviction that it would once more plunge Europe 
into war. A new Empire, it is argued, must justify its 
existence, and it can only do this by giving France her 
old frontiers, and so making Europe her foe. How far this 
conviction is well founded is a question that need not be 
debated here. It is enough for our present purpose that 
it exists, and that the first step towards disproving it is 
the express repudiation of all desire for military glory by 
the Bonapartist Pretender. Even this would be nothing 
more than a first step, but while this remains untaken 
the process of disabusing the French civilian mind has 
not been so much as begun. Indeed, to dwell on the 
earlier and briefer part of Napoleon’s wonderful career 
without making any reference to the later, longer, 
and immeasurably more conspicuous part is to suggest 
the thought that when what is so obvious is not 
expressly disclaimed, it is because it is not really re- 
nounced. 


The latter part of Prince Victor’s letter is less open to 
criticism. He has some right to say that he has never 
troubled his country ‘‘ by vain words or empty demon- 
strations.” As Pretendes go, the Prince has been reason- 
able and prudent. He kas a right, too, to “note” that 
his proscription has not “contributed to restore calm,” 
while to “long for the moment of national reconciliation ” 
is the inalienable privitege of every exile. To say all this 
is to accept that position of present self-effacement which 
will create—if anything can create—a general desire for a 
Bonapartist restoration. We doubt, however, whether 
the adoption of this attitude does not come too late, 
and whether the Prince has even now the power of 
imposing it upon his followers at home. The worst 
enemies of a Pretender have often been the friends 
he has left behind him, and the recent action of the 
Imperialist party in France is only another illustra- 
tion of this fact. Neither Bonapartists nor Royalists seem 
able to master the obvious truth that they who preach the 
need of order must not identify themselves with the 
fomenters of disorder. The true policy of the Bonapartists 
would have been to associate themselves with the work of 
the present Cabinet. The one man who has stood out in the 
recent conflict as the resolute enforcer of military subor- 
dination, and of the deliverance of the Executive from 
military terrorism, is General de Galliffet, and if the Bona- 
partists had known their own interests, they would have 
supported tae Minister of War in the really admirable 
effort he has made to carry out the ends for the 
promotion of which he took office. Whether that 
effort had failed or succeeded, they might have counted 
upon making profit out of it. In the one case they would 
have proved the impotence of the Republic to rescue 
France from confusion ; in the other case they might 
have claimed that, in so far as the rescue had been 
effected, it had been by the disinterested help of the one 
French party that values order for order’s sake. As it is, 
they have shown no capacity for rising above those common 
hand-to-mouth expedients which are the resource of dis- 
credited factions at all times and in all countries. Prince 
Victor will find it hard to shake himself clear of the 
wreckage with which his ill-fortune has surrounded 
him. 





THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


HE late Duke of Westminster’s life made as near an 
approach as in this imperfect world any of us are 
likely, or indeed need be very anxious, to see, towards the 
realisation of an ideal. If the average Peer, professional 








man, merchant, emplover, tradesman, and artisan pos- 
sessed, in his respective sphere, a conception of his 
responsibilities to those depending on him, his neighbours, 
his fellow-countrymen, and the world at large, at all corre- 
sponding to that which the Duke of Westminster pos- 
sessed in his sphere, and acted up to it with half the 
steady cheerfulness which characterised the man the nation 
has just lost, there would soon be little need to brood with 
sadness on the fact that the Christian era, though so old, 
is still so lamentably un-Christian. The world, on our 
hypothesis, would be quite as different from what it is 
now, as what it is now is different from the later Roman 
Empire. No one who gives the subject five minutes’ 
reflection can doubt this. The mere change in the social 
amenity of the place would be extraordinary, if a courtesy 
like that which was invariable with the Duke of West- 
minster became at all general. Resembling in some im- 
portant respects Aristotle’s “ great-souled” man—with 
his high spirit, his charm of appearance and bearing, his 
natural adherence to the traditions of the ‘sustained 
splendour of a stately life”—the Duke presented the 
world with the classical type humanised and Christianised. 
And so his courtesy was not merely a gracious manner, 
but the fitting and inevitable expression of a deep inward 
considerateness for the feelings of others of all degrees. 
That was much, and by no means, as in England we are 
naturally apt to suppose, was it the least important of 
his virtues. For by this constant smoothing of the paths 
to and about himself he unquestionably diminished the 
wear and tear, and so heightened the efficiency, of those 
engaged in the working of the innumerable religious 
and philanthropic undertakings to which he gave 
the splendid advantage of the platform of Grosvenor 
House. 


And yet he might have done all this without incurring 
much trouble. He might have lent his town palace, and 
even lent his presence, for the furtherance of benevolent 
enterprises, and given handsome sums in aid of them, and 
yet led a life of little more than refined self-indulgence. 
But it was not so that he read his duty. Entrusted with 
vast wealth and high station, he knew that he was 
called not only to give, as he did give, with royal 
liberality, not only to facilitate, as hardly any great 
nobleman has ever done before, the good work of others, 
but to give up his time and his strength and his thought, 
first, to judging of the real claims of each cause which 
appealed to him for aid, and, next, to a vigorous and 
cifective leadership m every one of them as to which 
he was satisfied that it truly merited his support. That 
was where the element of sacrifice was, in his case, 
chiefly involved. Not altogether, for there can be little 
doubt that if the Duke of Westminster had dispensed the 
pecuniary side of his philanthropy on a less splendid scale 
he would not have found it necessary to give up such a 
dearly prized jewel as Cliveden. But even if we ignore a 
surrender of that kind, and say that the Duke’s gifts 
“cost him nothing,” no one can be dull enough to say or 
think so of his intellectual and moral participation in the 
conduct of the countless undertakings into which he 
threw himself for the relief of suffering and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the souls, minds, and bodies of 
the less fortunate of his fellow-countrymen. For a man 
like him to work as he worked for such ends involves 
the regular surrender of opportunities of enjoyment in 
a fashion which, if a paraliel to it were offered for 
acceptance by the ordinary citizen, would startle him 
very considerably. And, be it remembered, all the 
Duke’s philanthropic Jabours were over and above 
the time and thought he regularly gave to the manage- 
ment of his vast estates in London and the country. 
It can hardly be necessary to point out that the worthy 
discharge by the Duke of his responsibilities as landlord 
entailed upon him a continuity of anxious thought little, 
if at all, less than that involved in the control of a con- 
siderable Government Department. He had three proper- 
ties of great importance in London, which may be described 
roughly as the Grosvenor Square, the Belgrave Square, and 
the Millbank Estates, as well as a great property in Cheshire, 
and in the management of them all he took an active part, 
and insisted upon the steady pursuit of a policy of remark- 
able liberality and enlightenment. He was, we believe, an 
excellent man of business, but his principles and practice 
of estate management proceeded upon the lines of a 
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generosity which could not be reduced within any ordinary 
economic theories of business. They might indeed be 
truly regarded as in harmony with the dictates of a wide 
view of the interests of the institution of private property 
in land in a democratic age, but as a matter of fact we 
have no doubt that they were inspired by the steady sense 
of Christian and patriotic duty. As is pointed out in an 
interesting communication from an evidently well-informed 
correspondent in Monday's Times, the management of the 
Grosvenor estates was at the Duke’s “ express wish con- 
ducted with great generosity to all kinds of charitable and 
religious institutions. Freehold sites and money for the 
erection of buildings, for the pay of curates, and for 
other helpful work were freely granted, and [devoted son 
of the Church as the Duke undoubtedly was ] at no time was 
any distinction drawn between Churchmen and Dissenters. 
Any measures for the promotion of the public health com- 
manded the Duke’s warm sympathy. He was one of the 
most generous donors to the Jenner Institute on the 
Chelsea Embankment. A great scheme of improvements 
—the cost of which the late Duke never calculated—has 
for many years been in progress on parts of the estate as 
leases fell in, and it ought to be known to his credit that 
while these improvements would, if carried out under the 
compulsory powers of the London County Council, have 
saddled the ratepayers with a charge of many millions 
sterling, they have been voluntarily completed by the 
Duke, to the permanent benefit of the public, without the 
slightest expense to any one but himself.” Poor and 
crowded districts in the West End have been refreshed 
and cheered for all time by the Duke’s gift of open spaces. 
And in various ways, according to the local needs, the 
great Cheshire property has been managed on lines of 
equal liberality. 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate the services which 
such a life has rendered to the poor, and to England as a 
whole. The width of the range of its relieving, healing, 
solidifying, and stimulating influence can never be fully 
known. Almost certainly such a life, with its impressive 
weight of example, could not have been lived if it had not 
been for the immense concentration of the advantages of 
wealth and station on an individual which is still possible 
under our English system of landed property. And on 
the whole we are strongly inclined to think that 
anything approaching to an equal distribution of the 
possessions of the late Duke’s tather among his family, 
much fairer as it might have seemed, would have failed 
to conduce to so great a sum total of public service, 
material and moral, as that rendered by the remarkable 
man who has just passed away. Several very considerable 
fortunes enjoyed by persons accustomed to luxury, but 
not dominated by the special sense of responsibility 
attaching to the headship of a great house, are scarcely 
likely to prompt a standard of liberality, corresponding, 
‘in its measure, to that to which a man may well feel 
called, on whom there descends, with such a headship, 
absolutely colossal wealth. The margins practically 
available in the case of the owners of the divided 
inheritance would not, added together, be likely to make 
up that possessed by the single inheritor. And the 
stimulating sense of prominence would, in their cases, 
not operate at all. No doubt the possible dangers of 
the concentration of great properties are very real, and 
must be weighed against its advantages. But the latter 
have received a splendid illustration in the life of the 
late Duke of Westminster. He found himself, at forty- 
four, in a position of vast opportunity and correspond- 
ing difficulty. He has died at seventy-four, having 
conquered the difficulty and realised the opportunity in 
a fashion not merely quantitatively, but qualitatively 
great. And the example he has thus left is of no less 
value than his own innumerable labours and _benefac- 
tions. In truth, the Duke of Westminster seems to have 
regarded himself not so much as a private millionaire 
as the head of a great public trust or institution; 
conferring a magnificent position, no doubt, upon the 
presiding individual, but also many serious duties and 
responsibilities. As long as the great English nobles 


are willing to follow his example as far as they can, 
they need not fear that the special status in the 
community which they naturally value so highly, will 
be taken from them. Men like the Duke of Westminster 
will always be tolerable and always tolerated. 
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BRITISH REVERSES IN THE PAST. 


e AM surprised that a single soul survives a battle,” 

wrote the Prince de Ligne in a well-known passage, 
“ How shall you not die of grief if you lose, or of joy if 
youwin?” ‘That is the view of a rhapsodist: who fought, 
not for his country, but for fighting’s sake ; and it is not 
strange that when the day was done his heart should 
throb to a personal emotion. But when the battle is for 
the soldier’s own land, he is moved by a deeper feeling 
than grief or joy. It is not that his own courage is satis- 
fied, that his own life is safe; rather he is touched by 
another service done to his native country ; and, remem- 
bering this, he is patient in reverse, as he is watchful 
in victory. 

And none know better than the soldier that victory is 
seldom won without reverse and disappointment. The 
just war which we are waging in Africa has not falsified 
the lessons of history. Opposed by a gallant, well-trained 
foe, we have discovered that the road to Pretoria cannot 
be opened without a struggle. Our arms, in fact, have 
received the check imposed upon them by the laws of war; 
and the sturdy confidence with which the people have 
received the evil news is a better proof of the national 
spirit than the somewhat windy enthusiasm of the music- 
halls. Moreover, the national confidence is amply justified. 
We have been fighting up and down the world for cen- 
turies; our vast Empire has given us plenty of work, 
even when we seemed to be at peace; and no country 
knows better than Britain that reverses or checks may 
with patience and courage be presently converted into a 
triumph. 

Our enemies of the Continent, deaf to the voice of his- 
tory, are eager to explain that the Colossus has feet of clay, 
because the Colossus has encountered an unexpected opposi- 
tion. But these enemies easily turn hope into belief, and to 
their hope we are happily indifferent. Moreover, we know 
that Britain, like other countries, has met with reverses~ 
before, and never yet have reverses discouraged her. The 
sum of our record, indeed, is success ; its details have not 
seldom been failures, and no better consolation can be 
found for the moment than the memory of disasters 
which we have viewed with equanimity and with patience 
have overcome. The long series of our wars in America, for 
instance, against the Indians and French closed with Wolfe’s 
heroic capture of Quebec. But during the preceding years 
victory was not always with us; one small army was cut to 
pieces because Braddock, himself a miracle of bravery, em- 
ployed against unseen Indians precisely the same tactics 
which ine would have practised against a European force 
fighting in the open. Yet Braddock’s disaster deterred us not 
fora moment. Our faults of ignorance and courage were 
corrected, and our reverse obscured by the heroic death 
of the General, who fell from the fifth horse he had 
mounted in the battle. A still worse defeat overtook us 
in India when (in 1804) Holkar, after Scindia’s conquest, 
attacked General Monson in the Makundra Pass and 
destroyed nine-tenths of his twelve thousand troops. 
What the effect of such an episode would be on the English 
newspapers of to-day we know not; but in those days news 
travelled slowly, and Wellesley’s laconic account is rather 
angry than regretful. ‘‘ Monson’s disasters,’ he wrote, 
“are really the greatest and the most disgraceful to our 
military character of any that have ever occurred. The 
detachment had not two days’ provisions; was cut off 
from its resources by many rivers, on which we had neither 
bridge nor boat ; and all measures to supply the only fort 
(Runpoora) to which, in case of emergency, he might have 
recourse, were omitted. To employ the detachment at all 
was an error; but the common modes of securing its 
safety have been omitted.” There we have the just censure 
of the soldier, not the useless regret of the man; and for 
military despatches the old style is indubitably the best. 
Who knows but that the more squeamish delicacy of to day 
might have construed the victory of Assaye into a 
“reverse”? For though Wellesley won the battle, and 
destroyed the power of Scindia, he lost 50 per cent. of 
his small army, a fact which may teach us the lesson that 
nothing is gained without a sacrifice. 

But in the beginning of this century we committed far 
greater faults than Monson’s or Braddock’s. They, at 





any rate, failed in sincere attempts to achieve something. 
Some other soldiers who led us to misfortune just before 
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Waterloo restored our supremacy had little or no excuse 
for their folly. In the second volume of Mr. Fitchett’s 
excellent work, “How England Saved Europe,” are 
detailed a long list of sporadic expeditions which could 
only have ended in failure. Not only did we take, cede, 
and retake half-a-dozen precious colonies; not only did 
we relinquish Java because a certain statesman did not 
know its whereabouts; but we sent armies hither and 
thither to their certain destruction. What Whitelocke 
did in Buenos Ayres should still bring a blush to our 
cheek. In 1806 Sir Home Popham, being in Table 
Bay, suddenly determined to make a descent upon 
Spanish South America. The design was executed with- 
out forethought or deliberation, and its conclusion 
was inevitable. Major-General Beresford, with a 
handful of soldiers, took Buenos Ayres, it is true, and a 
vast deal of treasure. But the Spaniards, soon realising 
that they were more than a match for their enemy, 
besieged Beresford, and forced him to capitulate. 
This was bad enough, but the worst is yet un- 
told. A year later General Whitelocke took the 
command at Buenos Ayres, and being no soldier, 
involved his army in a crushing disaster. But even 
after the disaster he held two strong positions in the 
town; he had, moreover, five thousand troops, and a fleet 
as his base. Had he been a man of courage he would 
have retrieved his mistake. He was, however, a poltroon 
who dishonoured his uniform, and when “ the Spanish 
general sent ina letter offering to give up all his prisoners ” 
—to quote Mr. Fitchett—‘ including those taken under 
Beresford, if the British would abandon operations and 
leave the coast, Whitelocke meekly accepted the terms, 
marched off his disgusted and almost mutinous army to 
his ships, and sailed off—to everlasting infamy.” 

After this story of shame, Duckworth’s defeat in the 
Dardanelles, where the Turks pounded him with granite 
shot, is a pleasant interlude. For however much we may 
deplore Duckworth’s lack of prudence, his honour is in- 
violate. Nor can the reverse at Rosetta, where another 
gallant Wauchope fell, inspire more than a bitter regret, 
—since at Rosetta, too, the British proved their bravery, 
and were only unsuccessful because they had been 
set a task which was beyond human accomplishment. 
And we will close this list of checks with one other, 
which is more interesting for the comment which it 
evoked than for the punishment which it inflicted. On 
May 16th, 1811, was fought the battle of Albuera, in 
which the allies lost seven thousand men. It was not 
precisely a check, because, though both armies remained 
on the field, Soult presently retired. But Wellington 
believed that had he been there he would have turned it 
to a victory. And surely his description should be re- 
membered by all our generals now at the front. “The 
battle of Albuera,” he wrote to Mr. Pole, “ was a strange 
concern. They were never determined to fight it; they 
did not occupy the ground as they ought; they were 
ready to run away at any moment from the time it com- 
menced till the French retired ; and, if it had not been 
for me, who am now suffering from the disorganisation 
caused by that battle, they would have written a whining 
report upon it, which would have driven the people in 
England mad, However, I prevented that.” 

“T prevented that.” With these fine, arrogant words 
Wellington points our moral. We do not suppose that 
any report would send the people of England mad. But 
under no circumstances do we desire to read “ whining 
reports.” The mere lines of history sketched in this 
article prove that reverses are but the antechambers of 
victory. As we are brave enough to fight our foes, so we are 
patient enough to endure a necessary check. But, again, 
we do not want “whining reports.” Nowadays, every 
shot fired in Africa is instantly echoed in London, 
and for that reason our generals should cultivate a chaste 
and reticent stvle. They should not exaggerate in their 
despatches their own failure, or their men’s prowess. 
The time is not yet when the history of the Boer War 
shall be written, but we confess that while we have a 
profound confidence in Sir George White, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and Lord Methuen, we dislike the despatches of 
all three. When Sir George White assumed the blame 
which was his; when Sir Redvers Buller ‘‘regretted” a 
reverse which was an incident in the campaign; when 
Lord Methuen > poke of “ the hottest fight” in our annals, 


they seem to have caught the vice of sensational jour- 


nalism. So it is well to remember our past reverses, and 
to rejoice that the worst fault wherewith we have to 
reproach our present generals is a fault of style. 








GOD'S AID AND THE WAR. 


fYNO many men of thoughtfal and religious disposition, and 

especially to those who are naturally apt to trouble 
themselves with the misgivings of an anxious conscience, 
this war has been a source of peculiar perplexity. They 
believe that our cause is a just one, and they sincerely hold 
that they have a right to ask God’s aid for our soldiers, and 
yet they cannot exclude the thought that the Boers are as 
sincere as they are in their appeals for divine help and in their 
belief that God will defend the right. But they argue :-——‘ How 
can this be ? God cannot be on both sides, and God cannot be 
on any but the right side. Are we to think, then, that the 
war is an ordeal by battle, and that the question of right 
will be decided by the victory or defeat of ourarmies? Surely 
that is impossible, for history during whole centuries is a 
record of might triumphing over right.’ 


We do not for a moment deny the perplexity of the problem, 
nor do we wonder at its coming home to men’s minds just 
now, but we also do not fail to note that it is no new 
perplexity, bat troubled men’s minds in former ages as 
it does to-day. It was not solved in the past, nor do we 
suppose that we can solve it now, but this need 
not prevent our facing it. There are plenty of things 
which are inscrutable in the governance of the world, but we 
should not therefore try to turn away from them or to bury 
them out of sight. We may have to go forward with 
the work of the world and leave them unsolved, but we do not 
make them less mysterious or less awe-inspiring by pretending 
that they do not exist. Mr. Lincoln during the American 
Civil War faced the matter we are now dealing with, and 
faced it with his usual clearness of vision and detachment 
of mind. He did not solve the problem of course, but at 
least he left it not a cold, hard puradox, a thing for mockery 
or sneers, but what it is,—a matter which if too hard for man 
is not too hard for God. Itis in the Second Inaugural that 
the passage we refer to is to be found. In that astonishing 
piece of reasoned poetry, where the greatness of the occasion, 
coupled with the greatness of Lincoln’s own nature, made the 
President speak like a prophet new inspired, he puts before us 
the exact difficulty. Both sides in the war, he told his country- 
men, “‘ read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and 
each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange 
that any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in 
wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; 
but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of 
both could not be answered—that of neither has been 
answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. ‘ Woe 
unto the world because of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.’” Those words might with only a little change 
be said to-day, and said without offence by either side, as 
might also the passage which begins,—“ Fondly do we hope— 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away,” and ends with the declaration that 
whether the war is long or short, we can only say: “ The 
judgments of the Lord are pure and righteous altogether.” 
The last period must be quoted verbatim,—a passage both 
for thought and language as noble as any in our language :— 
“ With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 
Here it seems to us is the lesson needed for the present 
war. We must not cherish the feeling that we do not 
care what the merits of the case are, or speak as if the 
justice or want of justice did not matter. It does matters 
and must matter. On the other hand, those who believe that 
the war is a just one need not and ought not to worry them- 
selves, not because they have doubts as to our cause being 





good, bnt becanse the Boers so sincerely think their cause 
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good, and because both views cannot be right. That is no 
concern of ours. As Lincoln says: “ With firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work.” If we are tothink, not of our own standard 
and sense of right and wrong, but are to be constantly 
looking round to see whether somebody else has not got a 
different or a better one, which conflicts with, or even cancels, 
ours, we shall simply paralyse our hearts and consciences. 
It is not expected of us that we should do more than what 
honestly seems to us to be right. It is far better to do that 
strongly and earnestly than to do nothing, because there may be 
another view of what is truthand justice. “The Almighty has 
His own purposes.” We can only strive to do our duty, con- 
fident that if we do that all must fall right, whether te issue 
is or is not the one we desire. But a part, and no small part, 
of our duty in moments of peril and danger is to stand by 
our own country. We do not for a moment wish to endorse 
the mischievous sentiment, “My country, right or wrong.” 
If a man sincerely believes that his country is playing an 
evil part he cannot, of course, give her help with a whole 
heart. But for the men who have not arrived at any such 
conclasion, or who do not profess to have mastered the 
merits of the quarrel, the duty of patriotism is clear. It is 
not for nothing that men are bound each to each by the 
ties of patriotism. They cannot break away from the duty 
of national cohesion lightly or capriciously. Till the 
country is committed to the arbitrament of war a man 
may well take sides against the Government,—z.e., that 
which represents his country and has a right to speak 
in its name. When, however, war has once begun, a man 
must indeed be clear and confident in the wickedness of his 
country’s action if he can abandon the fuifilment of the duty of 
patriotism. When men in Cabinets or Committees or other 
corporate bodies agree to be bound by the will of the 
majority, and determine that when once a decision has been 
come to they will act as if that decision were their own, 
though as a matter of fact it is not, they run, no doubt, some 
risks of wrongdoing; but they run even more if they cannot 
agree to loyal co-operation. In the same way some risks are 
run by the adoption of the principle that when war has begun 
one must support one’s country loyally till peace has been 
secured again, but still greater risks would ensue if men in- 
sisted upon carrying the rights of the minority to the extreme 
point. Societies endure, and men make sacrifices for them, 
and give to them of their best in no small measure, because 
they feel that they and their countrymen are tacitly pledged 
to stand together in the last resort. The man who breaks away 
from that tacit, but none the less real, pledge, takes a very 
grave responsibility. We will by no means say that he is 
always or necessarily wrong, but he takes a responsibility akin 
to that incurred by those who revolt, and he can only be justified 
by the magnitude of the evils against which his action is a 
protest. 


We need not, however, labour this point, which can be com- 
prehended instinctively, and needs no explanation. All we 
want to do on the present occasion is to point out that the sin- 
cerity both of our and of the Boers’ appeals for divine help 
should be no source of perplexity. Both have a right to make 
that appeal, but neither will have the right to argue from the 
result that their cause is right. “The Almighty has His 
own purposes,” and it must not be assumed that these can be 
fathomed by man. Meantime we can only say: “ With firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in.” 





THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

E have seen so many marvels achieved by science 

within the last thirty years, that it would be rash to 

ignore any tale of discovery, however strange, that is not 
demonstrably opposed to an established law of Nature. The 
announcement that any one had found a means of creating 
matter, or perpetual motion, or a way of proving (outside 
politics) that two and two make five, might be dismissed off- 
hand. But anything short of that cannot be called incredible. 
There is no reason, for instance, why we should turn an abso- 
lutely deaf ear to the wonderful tale of the Paris correspondent 
of the Morning Post about the latest researches of Dr. Metsch- 
nikoff at the Pasteur Institute. Yet, if it be really true that 
we are on the verge of being able to tame, if not to abolish, the 





assaults of old age, and so to increase the duration of active 
life, itis probable that “ man, proud man,” will in his usual self- 
centred fashion, look upon this as by far the greatest achieve. 


ment of the scientific era. From the earliest times man has 
nourished himself with the hope of one day attaining the mas- 
tery over “old age and death, that come to a!l men.” The seekers 
for the earthly paradise, whether Grecks of Homer’s day, or 
Norse rovers, or Spanish conguistadores, held it for a special 
allurement that the fountain of Perpetual Youth was in that 
land, and that the “slough of grisly eld” should fall from 
all who drank of it, though opinions differed among the 
learned as to whether it could altogether stave off the 
ultimate approach of death. Such myths as those of 
Tithonus and the dwellers before the Flood, which appear in 
the folk-lore of almost all nations, testify to the universal hope 
of longer life that persisted in the most wretched conditions 
and barbarous societies, and contributed in no small measure 
to keep the race alive and ever striving upwards from the 
animai stage of evolution. For centuries the alchemists, who 
represent the best of medieval science, bestirred themselves 
over their crabbed scrolls and smoky furnaces to find three 
precious things,—the universal solvent, the philosopher’s 
stone, and the elixir of life. Human ideals change slowly, 
for all the change in human environment and language, and 
power, riches, and length of days still represent the secret 
wishes of nine men out of ten. Bacon, with his usual 
sagacity, observed that any one who professed to have dis- 
covered a way of putting off old age, or of renewing youth, 
would not easily be believed. But he added that the thing 
was certainly possible, and that it was much more likely to 
be attained by rules which the persevering study of Nature 
would graduaily teach mankind, than, as the alchemists who 
were unconsciously founding modern chemistry still hoped, 
by means of “a very few drops, or even scruples, of 
some precious liquor or quintessence.” He was so far in 
the fashion, however, as to give three of the best receipts 
for the manufacture of such a liquor, though with the 
proviso that it was rather mind than body that these 
cordials were likely to affect. One consisted of potable 
gold, which there were many approved ways of making; 
another consisted of pearls dissolved in Cleopatra’s 
manner, or filed down into a conserve with sweetmeats; a 
third of powdered emeralds and jacinths, about which he was 
prudently not very sure ob asperitatem. Whatever might 
have been the virtues of such nostrums, one thing is clear,— 
they were hopelessly out of reach of the ordinary man, and if 
they had been efficient the universal longevity of the rich 
would have developed a more complete plutocracy than has 
yet been known. But none of them was any good, and it is 
only in the New Atlantis that men have yet discovered the 
“water of paradise...... very sovereign for health and 
prolongation of life.” 

The recent tendency of that science of hygiene to which 
Bacon looked for the increase of longevity has, oddly enough, 
been rather the opposite. The “ Healthy Male” tables which 
are now used by most insurance offices show that whilst the 
child’s “expectation of life” has notably increased in the 
last hundred years, that of the middle-aged man has dimin- 
ished. An easy explanation of the latter fact is to be found in 
the increased strain and complexity of modern life. There is 
thus all the more scope and desire for such a discovery as Dr. 
Metschnikoff is reported to have made, As to its details and 
exact bearing not much can be said at present. For one 
thing, the discussion of it at length would be too technical 
for these columns: physiology has become considerably more 
complex since George Henry Lewes was able to fascinate the 
general reader with its problems, and it has developed a 
language of its own which is scarcely fit for publication. For 
another, the details are not yet full enough for adequate con- 
sideration, though the correspondent to whom they are due has 
given usa sufficiently clear notion of their outlines. The main 
part of the discovery would seem to be a continuation of Dr. 
Metschnikoff’s already classical theory of the function of the 
white corpuscles of the blood. It is to him that we chiefly 
owe the theory of the action of these “phagocytes” in 
destroying such hostile microbes as find their way into our 
little systems, and threaten them with a cessation of being. 
When the part played by bacteria in the dissemination of 
disease was first discovered, only a few years ago, men were 





puzzled to know why, since the air and earth were shown to 
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swarm with poisonous microbes, human life was able to 
endure against their perpetual assaults for a single hour. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has used this perplexity with great skill in the 
catastrophe of his “ War of the Worlds,” showing how Martians 
coming from a planet which did not contain bacteria were bound 
to succumb to the insidious germs with which our world is so 
thickly stocked. “These germs of disease have taken toll of 
humanity since the beginning of things...... But by virtue 
of this natural selection of our kind we have developed 
resisting-power.” According to Dr. Metschnikofi’s theory, 
which is now generally accepted, the resisting-power in the 
blood consists in its white corpuscles, called phagocytes from 
their property of eating stray germs. Wherever an army of 
hostile microbes finds entrance, a force of phagocytes hastens 
to the front and wages battle against them in the Congo 
fashion, absorbing them into their own ameeboid bodies 
and digesting them. Unfortunately the phagocytes do not 
confine their attack to intruders; sometimes they appear to 
turn against the vital red corpuscles, and the civil war 
which ensues is supposed by some to be a canse of 
senile decay. This is, of course, a very crude and 
analogical account of the state of things that exists 
in our blood, but it will suffice to indicate the nature of 
the new discovery, which appears to consist in a method of 
stimulating the growth of the red corpuscles and encouraging 
them to resist the attack of the various forces that tend to 
produce the deadly anemia which is so common in our cities. 
It is stated that Dr. Metschnikoff and his assistants are 
hopeful of being able to apply similar stimuli to the 
“rejuvenation ” of the other chief organs of the body. His 
immortal fame will be sufficiently secured by such a method 
of acting on the blood, which we know, as did the writer of 
Deuteronomy, to be in truth the life of man. 


All the same, what will strike the general imagination in 
this amazing story is the possibility that old age may be 
deprived of its terrors and the duration of life increased. 
Hitherto the advances in sanitation and medical science, much 
as they have improved the average health, have held out no hope 
of that kind. Not so long ago, the solemn language of the 
Psalmist would have been used to discourage effort in this 
direction. Can it be possible, we ask ourselves, that the 
twentieth century is to see the allotted three-score years 
and ten extended almost indefinitely, and the “labour and 
sorrow” which have always accompanied the last decades, 
save in such exceptional cases as that of Mr. Gladstone, 
done away with? Tosucha question the only answer is to 
be found in a scientific suspense of judgment until some 
definite proof is offered. It is perhaps notable that such 
writers as have dreamed of this possibility have not en- 
couraged us to hope for its realisation. One of Nathaniel 
Hawthor ne’s finest tales is a satire on the wish of the old to 
be young again. ‘For my own part,” said Dr. Heidegger, as 
he doled out the miraculous water of Ponce de Leon’s Fount 
of Youth, “having had much trouble in growing old, Iam 
inno hurry to grow young again.” Tennyson touched the fable 
of Tithonus only to display the burden of “cruel immortality.” 
Sir Thomas Browne, who knew all the resources of old age, did 
not “envy the temper of crows and daws, nor the numerous 
and weary days of our fathers before the Flood.” The 
bitterest satire of all on our universal yearning for longer 
life is Swift’s terrible account of the Struldbrags or Immortals 
of Luggnagg. It is true that these writers consider the gift of 
longevity as weighted with all the drawbacks of age increased 
tenfold. What the sanguine may apparently hope from Dr- 
Metschnikoff’s researches is rather that the burden of old 
age should be lightened. That seems much more hopeful 
than that the normal duration of human life should be greatly 
increased. What atremendons revolution would be worked 
in many unlovely and useless remnants of life, for instance, if 
a man could be assured of the rejuvenation of his liver when 
it began to lead him into peevishness and pessimism! All 
this is in the meantime only speculation; but the memory of 
the incredulity with which the news of Dr. Rintgen’s dis- 
covery was received about this time four years ago should 
discourage a too hasty rejection of the claim made for Dr. 
Metschnikoff. 











RIFLE RANGES AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
F the real results of the invention of long-range rifles 
have only been discovered by our officers in the present 
war, no one can be surprised, however unpleasant the dis- 
covery. In the Franco-Prussian War the needle-gun was 
really a short-range weapon, while the French had not time 
to discover the powers of the chassepot before they were 
beaten. In the war of 1877, though two thousand Turks 
entrenched at Gorny Dubnik beat off a division of the 
Russian Guards, neither Russians nor Turks were in any 
sense marksmen, and Plevna and the Schipka Pass were 
defended, not by good shooting, but by quick shooting. It 
was the rapid-firing breech action, not the long-ranging 
bullet, which slew its thousands on either side. 

The Boers, on the other hand, have so entirely realised the 
altered conditions caused by the extension of the range of 
fire of their weapons, that a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette states that one in every four of these farmers carries 
a good field-glass slnng over his shoulder. In preparing 
either to attack or defend a position the Boer does not rely 
on mere eyesight. He brings his sight up to the improved 
standard of his gun by the aid of “ machinery,” the owners 
of field-glasses coaching in their turn those who have none, as 
to the point beyond the range of clear vision at which they 
are to aim. When the survivors of two batteries were 
unfortunately taken prisoners at the battle of the Tugela, 
the officers were naturally provided with field-glasses to aid 
in judging how to lay the guns, work which no one would 
think of leaving to the unaided eye. These glasses were at 
once taken from them, and appropriated by the Boer rifle- 
men, who were only too pleased to have this chance of annex - 
ing the aids to sight used by our artillerymen to provide what 
they deemed a most necessary part of the equipment of 
jnfantry. This, while it demonstrates that modern shooting has 
passed altogether ont of the list of things which are obvious 
and only need a little practice, into the regions of technical 
training, adds to the difficulty of giving this training, while 
it emphasises the necessity for it. It is all very well, for 
instance, to object that the foreign teams which beat our picked 
shots last autumn used all kinds of appliances to get a better 
result. It may not have been fair in that particular com- 
petition, but “all’s fair in war,” and if the art of using 
aids and contrivances to good shooting, and of familiarity 
with so artificial a business as this now is, were under- 
stood as generally in this country as the tricks of 
Association football, or even of golf, we should be more 
formidable as a nation. If the men of military age in 
half a dozen of our largest towns had this practical knowledge, 
and could be embodied in a mobile force, they would be irre- 
sistible. If there were clear grounds for believing that urgent 
national danger to be at hand, both the past and the present 
showthat great personal sacrifices would be made to meet it. At 
present the position is not se bad as that, though the warnings 
of the past week have not been disregarded. But neither 
national peril, nor the sacrifices demanded by such peril, 
would be so likely to arise if we educated ourselves in the use 
of weapons. What ought to take place at the present moment, 
and is only waiting for some signal to give the impulse, is a 
spontaneous movement like that which led to the formation 
of the Volunteers, who, though drilled and put into uniform, 
were intended, at a time when the nation suddenly became 
aware that invasion was possible, to be marksmen, and to use 
the then new‘ weapon—the rifle—as citizen-soldiers possess- 
ing a weapon of precision which they knew how to use. 
What we now need is a like conviction among all classes 
leading to the practice of the art of shooting, which 
as things now shape themselves is clearly the first and most 
important branch of the business of men-in-arms, If the 
change is to come from outside it must come in the form of 
orders from the Secretary of State, under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, that all persons of a certain age should “pass” in 
rifle-shooting or be liable to some extra contribution to 
national defence. It would also be possible to vote moneys 
for ranges, ammunition, and rifles, and to have an enabling 
order by which any local authority could borrow money to 
make a range, and apply for the guns and ammunition, and 
to pay to each person who showed proficiency a small annual 
grant of cash so long as he kept up to the required standard, 
or to grant a handsomely worded “ diploma,” which can be 
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framed and glazed, such testimonials being always keenly | which they learnt as boys. 


pri.ed by the rank-and-file Englishman. It would be 
far better that a voluntary system of rifle clubs, such 
as Mr. Baillie Grohman recently advocated in the 
Nineteenth Century and a correspondent suggested in the 
Spectator of December 23rd, could grow up and flourish 
uwmongst us, as it has grown up and flourishes in Switzerland 
or Tyrol. The shooting would be better because the interest 
in it was keen and personal, and the sporting instinct would 
tend to improve it by matches and competitions. The diffi- 
culties in the way are mainly two. The first is tbat 
the public has become spoilt and fussy, and practically 
objects to rifle ranges anywhere but in a solitude. Hence, 
more than two hundred and fifty ranges have been closed on 
the ground that they are not safe for the use of modern 
rifles. These ranges must, so far as is possible, be reopened, 
after a proper sam has been spent in building screen walls 
behind the targets. This is costly,no doubt. But with what 
force can objectors cavil at an expenditure of, say, £250,000 in 
saving two hundred and fifty rifle ranges, when £3,000,000 are 
to be spent shortly on making narrow streets wider for trattic 
in the area under the London County Council? In the same 
way open spaces are most important to the health of London. 
But if Wormwood Scrubbs were given over for two days in 
the week to rifle practice, the same sum which built one of 
the many wards of the vast military prison there would con- 
struct ten safe ranges side by side, on the German principle, 
in which the able-bodied men of West London might learn 
the use of weapons. For markers and instructors we could 
not do better than to employ retired soldiers, with pensions 
granted on the understanding that they are competent 
to teach the elementary part’ of marksmanship. In 
Swiizerland the rifles are cleaned by the members of 
the rifle clubs, who take their turns both at this and 
at the ranges, looking on this as no less a matter of 
course than any other part of their weekly business, The 
greengrocer or baker, for example, will mention that he 
cannot come round with his cart on such a day as it is his 
turn to shoot or to clean rifles. But as we, unlike the Swiss; 
have a professional army, the care and maintenance of ranges 
and rifles would give employment to retired soldiers. The 
nation would, or ought to, be glad to supply any number of 
rifles required, and ammunition, provided that this was 
expended in a proper manner when the range-man was on 


duty. Village rifle clubs are attractive in theory, and would | 


be useful in practice. The rifle club would have few com- 


petitors, for amusement is scarce, and this one, which any | 
one can join in by walking down to the range when he hears | 


shots being fired, exactly suits the uncertain hours of rural | x le ¢ 
| ata quarter te 7 o’clock, and, as I had a great dislike of being late, 


recreation. But for national defence such a movement is 
likely to be most useful, pot where population is thinnest, 
but where it is thickest. A city like Coventry, or Northamp- 
ton, or Leicester, or part of a city like West or East London, 
or Salford, which owned good ranges, and whose people flocked 
there in thousands to shoot on Saturdays, would ‘‘give points” 
to other urban districts where this was neglected; and the men 
of that town would hold the place of “crack” regiments in a 
volunteeer army, with the support of intense local pride in their 
prowess. The Germans have already shown how to make the 
ranges in such places. A narrow strip of ground, up to any dis- 
tance available, has a high earth-bank raised on each side, which 
stops all stray bullets on either side. At the end is a high 
and mighty wall, and to prevent bullets flying even over this 
from ricochets, boxes of earth and stones cross the ranges at 
short intervals, which intercept such grazing bullets. Where 
a road crosses the “line” a gate, like a railway gate, is fixed, 
from whick a red flag is projected over the range if crossing is 
urgent. The system is practically safe, and has stood years of 
trial. There is not the least doubt that if all these mechanical 
and pecuniary difficulties were met in some such way as is 
suggested above, the rifle clubs would grow up spontaneously. 
It might be well to add to the training of all the boys in the 
Board-schools in towns practice with that useful invention, 
the Morris tube, which, fitted into a rifle-barrel, converts a 
Lee-Metford into a pea-rifle, and renders it suitable for use in 
any courtyard or covered miniature range. Such practice 
is regularly carried on in some of the London secondary 
schcols. In most other clabs for the pursuit of physical 
pastime, such as cricket, football, gymnastics, hockey, 
skating, aud swimming, mea combine to continue pursnits 


This inexpensive and quite 
practicable mode of suggesting a taste for rifle-shooting by 
means of the national system of education should not bg 
neglected. It was noticed that in the London suburbs 
almost the only places of amusement open on the morning of 
Boxing Day were the small rifle galleries, which werg 
crowded from an eurly hour, though every shot costs a 
penny, about four times the price of the cartridges if bought 
wholesale, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A STREET ADVENTURE BY TOM HUGHES, 


[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I think the enclosed article found among the papers of 
my father (Mr. Tom Hughes) may be of interest to your 


readers.—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. 





“T used to drop in about half-past 9 [at the chambers 
where he was reading for the Bar}, some three-quarters of an 
hour before the other pupils, in order to have a quiet read to 
myself. This sort of reading was quite new to me. I don’t know 
how it was with men in other sets, but at school and college I 
hardly ever looked at a daily paper except to read some speech of 
a leading Member in a great debate, and my newspaper reading 
was contined chiefly to the chronicles of boat races, cricket 
matches, pedestrianism, and (for truth must out) prize-fights in 
Bell’s Life; and I know that the same amount of reading satisfied 
most of the men with whom I lived, and they included not only 
those of my standing who were devoted to athletic exercises, but 
many quiet reading men with a strong turn for all other sorts of 
literature. I am merely stating facts here, and not trying to 
account for them; but I suppose tne reason of this is that men 
require to be started into actual working life themselves, before 
they care to see how others are living and what they are working 
at. Be this as it may, I read the Times daily, and one of the first 
and strongest impressions its perusal made on me was the cause 
of the adventure I am going to relate. Scarcely a day passed 
but I read of some brutal attack upon policemen by a lot 
of Irish labourers or thieves or costermongers, in which the 
assailants had used the most cowardly means to disable the 
officer, either kicking or biting or throwing great stones 
at short distances, or some other equally ruffianly trick, 
which outraged all my public-school notions of fair play; and 
so, as my turn is entirely a practical one, I made a memo- 
randum ina quiet corner of my mind, to go in like a man and 
help the first policeman [ came across in the streets who had 
more than one man on his hands. I hope that there was not 
wholly wanting in me a desire to uphold the Law, and help its 











officers in the discharge of their duties, but certainly my resolve 
was chiefly grounded on the love of fair play, and the hatred of 
any weapon except the two fists when there was one man only on 
each side of a difference. 

It was not long before I had an opportunity of carrying out 
my resolution. I was asked out to dinner one October evening 


had dressed by 6, and was quietly strolling towards the West, 
along the back streets which run between Soho Square and 
Regent Street. Suddenly I came upon a mob of some forty boys 
and men, and, I am sorry to say, # few women, of the most 
ragged sort, in a state of great excitement. There was evidently 
a furious scuffle going on in the centre, and on all hands I heard 
cries of ‘ Go it, Joey,’ ‘ Give it the b crusher,’ ‘ Kick him on 
the knee,’ and other equally select pieces of advice. Ina moment 
it flashed across me that one of my unknown friends of the force 
was in conflict with, and trying to incarcerate, a breaker of the 
laws, and a glance told me that he was not likely to get much 
fair play, or to have only one man on his hands, if no one stood 
by him for the next five minutes. Casting one regretful thought 
on my best blacks and immaculate waistcoat, I went hurling into 
the press, and in a second was in the middle of it. There 
sure enough was a policeman in close grapple with a little man 
whose like I had never seen before. He was all over the same 
colour--a dirty brown; hair, skin, clothes (consisting of a ragged 
jacket and trousers of sack-cloth), and shoes were of the same 
hue, and his battered hat and basket, which lay ona heap of 
street sweepings close by, were of a piece with the rest of his 
outer man. He was much smaller than his opponent, but had 
the advantage of having both his hands free, while the policeman 
couldn't let go his grip on the sackcloth collar, and had only one 
hand to ward off blows and pinion the arms of the vigorous Joey 
—as the mob called the little man in their vociferations. Besides, 
the fury in the little man’s eye, and the determined way in which 
he fought, showed that he was more than a match for the police- 
man, who didn’t seem half in earnest. Justas I got close to them « 
successful back crook of Joey’s made the policeman totter, ani 
after a stagger or two to try and right himself, down went both 
on the pavement, policeman still holding on, and over and over 
they rolled in the dusty kennel. ‘Now’s your tima, Joey,’ 
shouted the crowd; ‘stick your knees into him; mark him 
for life’ ‘Kick him from behind, boys,’ shouted another 
sympathiser; and the crowd thickened round the writhing men 
so that the advice might have been followed in another second. 
‘ Now for it, thought I, and I sprang at the fellow nearest to the 
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prostrate man, a tall gaunt figure in an old shabby black coat, 
seized him by the collar, and swung him round against the mob. 

‘Stand back, you cowardly blackguards,’ I shouted, ‘ there’s 
only one to one; let ’em have it out. If he bites, policeman, use 
your staff.’ 

For a moment the crowd were taken aback at an interference 
which was plainly contrary to precedent, and a clear space 
was formed round the combatants, and then came a volley of 
abuse at me, which I needn't repeat, as I have already given 
enough of the style used on such occasions. Luckily, there were 
no loose stones about, or a more decisive volley might have 
followed, but the crowd began to press in again, and it was all I 
could do by turning my back to the combatants, who were now 
against the rails, and showing a determined front, to keep a 
small place clear for the next half-minute. I was wise enough 
not to strike a biow until I found it quite necessary, and before 
it came to that the mob sundered, and two other policemen 
arrived on the field of action with staves out,—one of them joined 
ine, and the other turned to Joey; and now the face of things 
was quite changed, and the mob retreated two or three yards. 
But the capture was not accomplished. Joey, nothing daunted 
at the odds which the fate of war had cast against him, merely 
altered his tactics, and turning on his back kicked and struck 
out with undiminished vigour. One policeman held an arm, and 
gripped his collar at imminent risk, the other was trying to 
secure his legs. ‘Turn him over on his face, and then he’ll only 
kick the ground,’ I suggested, and incurred thereby a new volley 
of abuse from the mob, who had now settled that [ was a 
detective, a discovery which seemed to excite their wrath more 
even than my dress, which had been their object of attack before. 
I was almost sorry I had given the advice a moment afterwards, 
for the thorough pluck of Joey began to interest me. But to cut 
a long tale short, it was not till the arrival of other policemen and 
a stretcher, that the little man,and his hat and basket, could be 
secured, and carried off in triumph. 

‘You had better come along with us, Sir,’ said the inspector 
to me as they were going to start; ‘the mob may follow you and 
be troublesome.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I answered, “my way is towards Regent Street. 
Besides, they are following the stretcher, and I don’t care for 
them if they do come.’ 

‘Will you attend in the Court to-morrow then, Sir, and give 
evidence ?’” 

‘T didn’t see the beginning of the row, but I’ll attend. Gocd- 
night,’ 

‘Well, Sir, you know your own affairs best. If you won’t come, 
good-night.? And away went the superintendent. 

My blood was up, and so, even had the mob been still round me, 
I should have gone my own way, so I turned towards the West, 
and strolled on again, half wishing that I had not seen the end of 
my night’s adventure. Yes, certainly, when I recall the scene of 
that evening, which is vividly impressed on my memory, for 
reasons which the reader may gather if he chooses to wade to the 
end of this chapter, I confess, and I am sorry to confess, that I 
turned away from the inspector with strong, but by no means 
divine, anger at my heart. In the first place, I was not 
thoroughly satisfied that I was in the right in what I had done; 
secondly, the mob were cowards, which always makes a man 
angry; thirdly, the policeman had struck Joey with his staff, 
after anothcr of the force had come to his aid, which showed that 
he was little better than the mob; and so, on the whole, I felt 
uncommonly ready to quarrel right or wrong with any one who 
came in my way; and haven’t you, my reader, often found your- 
self in an equally un-Christian temper, when you've interfered 
where you had no direct call, with the best intentions, but before 
you knew the rights of the case, and don’t know whether you 
haven’t put your foot init? I was not sorry, therefore, when I 
heard fuotsteps hurrying after me, and in another moment found 
my tall friend at my side, backed by some half-dozen men and 
boys who had left the crowd when they found that 1 had gone on 
my own way, for the purpose of baiting the man who had 
had the bad taste to help a crusher in ditliculties. 

My gaunt friend slackened his pace as he came abreast of me, 
and began a catechism interspersed with many vituperative 
epithets as to ‘ what the devil business was it of mine?’ ‘ how the 
detectives were paid?’ and getting no answer to his questions, 
went on to some gross abuse of the aristocracy, in which favoured 
body he chose to place me, and ended by threatening to punch my 
head, just as we came under a bright gas lamp where the street 
was reasonably level. I had already prepared for action by 
unbuttoning my left shirt sleeve and brace, and so turned short 
upon him with my back to the lamp so as to get the right light 
with. ‘Now, Sir, what do you want with me?’ Poor fellow, as 
the light fell full upon him [ saw in a moment that he was not 
the man I could raise a hand against—a shambling, lank creature, 
with thin white hands that couid scarcely have crushed an egg- 
shell. His drawn sallow face told of bad food, long confinement, 
and filthy air, while his eyes and nose showed that the devil had 
tempted him to the worst solace for a poor man’s miseries. My 
anger oozed away at once, and turned to a feeling of shame, so 
that when he repeated his question, ‘ What right had you to turn 
against the poor bone-picker?’ I felt that I was on my defence, 
und said almost doubtfully, ‘Why, because you were all going 
against the policeman.’ 

Twenty voices were raised at once declaring that ‘ the crusher,’ 
as they would call him, was the greatest tyrant in the force, had 
committed all sorts of iniquities, and was deserving of the worst 
penalties of Lynch Law; while a boy or two at the outside sug- 
gested that I had incurred like pains and penalties, which should 
be there summarily inflicted. ‘I don’t care what he is,’ I said at 





last in a momentary lull; ‘you were all against him, and that’s 
enough to make any Englishman take his part. Besides he was 
doing his duty, in taking up a vagabond, who I daresay was 
picking pockets.’ 

‘Who told you that?’ said a man I hadn’t yet seen, pushing 
through the crowd and facing me; ‘ how dare you call an honest 
man whom you never saw before, a pickpocket? You werent 
there to see what they began fighting about.’ 

I felt I was in the wrong, and so took the course which most 
people follow under like circumstances, and retorted, ‘No more 
were you.’ 

‘That’s a lie!’ said he, straight out; ‘I was there the whole 
time, and [ say the poor fellow was only following his calling— 
and a bad enough one it is too, without the meddling of such 
fellows as that crusher to make it worse.’ 

I was getting heartily sick of my position, and did not feel at 
aliinclined to take up the cudgels against poor Joey, whom I 
already felt I had libeiled. A pickpocket would never have been 
in such clothing as his. 

‘I’m sorry [ called him a thief, I said, ‘and if he was in the 
right I’ll go to the Court to-morrow to back him. And now you 
come along with me, and tell me what yon saw.’ 

The man looked me full in the face for a moment. He was @ 
short, stout fellow, in a flannel jacket and corduroys, with a face 
just then full of good, strong indignation. ‘ Very well,’ he said, 
* come on.’ 

The crowd seeing that there was no chance of a row, broke up, 
and I and the short man walked on together. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘ how did the row begin ?’ 

‘Why,’ answered my companion, ‘just this way. I was coming 
up the street and saw Joey, as they call him, quietly picking over 
a heap of street dirt. You see, he lives by searching them heaps 
and getting the bits of bones and rags and anything else he can 
find. Policeman come and says, “ Get on there, you dirty scamp, 
or [’ll make you.” ‘The man looked up quite quiet and says, “I 
ain’t stopping up the way, and I’ll move on as soon as I’ve picked 
over this heap.” He turns down again, and then policeman cuts 
at him, kicks over his basket and grabs him by the collar, and in 
course the poor man turns at him and tries to get away, and 
that’s all about it.’ 

«And you tell me, on the word of a man,’ said I, ‘that you 
saw the whole quarrel yourself, and that was how it begun ?’ 

‘I do,’ said he, ‘and, what’s more, I know that policeman well, 
and he’s as big a tyrant as any of his masters in Downing Street. 
Only a week or two ago a friend of mine was going quietly home 
at 12 o’clock along this beat, when my lord comes staggering out 
of a back street, and pushes him right into the kennel, and then 
collars him and says he’ll take him to the station. But he got 
hold of the wrong sort that time, for he was served out nicely 
before any of the rest could come up.’ 

‘Well, but,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘you seem to think the 
police are set up by tyrants in Downing Street to oppress the 
poor. Why, man, they’re just as much your servants as mine, or 
any one else’s. And if there are some bad fellows like this one, 
they hurt me just as much as they do you.’ 

‘Do they ?’ said the man, with a sneer. ‘Let ulone a crusher 
for knowing his duty toa man with a good coat on! But they 
only copy their masters. Do you mean to say now, if you and [ 
was took up to-night for the same thing, we should get treated 
alike to-morrow morning in the police-court ?’ 

‘Yes, I do, and you know it as well as I,’ 

*You don’t know nothing about it,’ retorted my friend, 

‘I know as muchas you,’ I said, ‘and I’ll tell you what it is. 
It’s such fellows as you who make sweeping charges against every 
one that don’t wear fustian breeches, and say that there’s no 
good in any one else, blinding the fools of your own class, and 
making the fools of ours hate and fear you, that are the curse 
of this country and every other. What right have you to say 
that I don’t care for the dirtiest fellow that begs about London ? 
That I don’t believe him to be my brother and as good a man in 
the sight of God as I am? Now,I tell you that I do. But I 
tell you that whenever 1 go toa poor man in London and speak 
to him as one man to another, he either sneaks and lies to get 
my money, or insults me.’ 

‘Well,’ said the man, with more of civility, for he saw I was 
in earnest, ‘ doing’s better than talking any day. There may be 
good men and kind men that don’t wear fustians ; it’s a pity they 
don’t help them as do to geta little more of their mghts. I 
never see them, that’s all I know, and so I says, God bless the 
poor.’ 

‘ Amen to that,’ I struck in, ‘and when He’s blessing them and 
bringing them out of their misery, as He will do one of these days, 
they’d better learn tu be rather more charitable to their richer 
neighbours than they are now. God never said Blessed are the 
proud poor; I think you'll find it “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” ’ 

‘I don’t think you was blessed then when you turned round 
under the lamp-post,’ retorted my persecutor. 

‘Nor you when you called me a liar,’ said 1. ‘ But come, I’ve no 
time to lose. What police-court will Joey be had up in to-morrow 
morning ? 

‘Marlborough Street, I suppose,’ said he; ‘I shall get there if I 
can, but, Lord bless you, they’ll never let off a man as has resisted 
the force like that.’ 

* Well, one can but try,’ I said, ‘and now good-night to you. 
Shake hands. I hope we may meet to-morrow.’ 

The man stared for a moment, and then shook my hand with a 
hearty good-night, much to the astonishment of three ingenious 
young gentlemen in loud ties who were strolling down the street 
as we parted,—I to my dinner, where 1 hope my flushed face and 
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ruffed get-up didn’t frighten the respectabilities, and he,—I 
only wish I knew where he went, for he was a man worth knowing 
more of, and I have never set eyes on him from that day to this ; 
and probably never shall again,—in this world. Tom Huguss.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have read from week to week the common-sense views 
of the Spectator on the war. Asan old Volunteer of 1852, I 
may venture to express my entire approval of the plans sug- 
gested by Lord Wemyss and your journalas to the Volunteer 
Reserve. The name of Elcho is very familiar to the veterans 
of the force. I hope that the authorities will open their eyes 
to that which for nearly fifty years has been patent to those 
who joined the Volunteer ranks in the early days. There 
existed then, as now, a strong desire amongst young men who 
from their callings were not inclined either to enlist in the 
Army or the Militia, to learn something of military duty, so 
as to be useful in case of need. The boasting of the French 
Colonels in 1852 started an enthusiasm which the War Office 
neglect allowed to cool down. In 1859, however, a fresh 
cause roused the country. I had been one of the rank-and- 
fiic to that date, and quite contented with that position ; how- 
ever, I was then called on to take command of an artisan 
company. For seventeen years [I did my best to fulfil 
my duty. [ am from practical experience able to say 
that the only disappointment to the members of the 
force with whom I was brought in contact arose from 
their not having more serious work to perform. The “ cold 
shoulder” js a joint that even the most enthusiastic is apt to 
tire of. I trust that the War Office will in the futare consult 
Volunteer Colonels as to how best to deal with Volunteers, 
and not be guided by the advice of clerks or be fettered by 
red-tape. The Volunteer force generally has suffered, but 
the mounted Volunteers have been, I believe, extinguished. 
Jn 1860 (I think that was the date) the late Sir Thomas 
Acland in Devon, and other far-seeing Volunteers elsewhere, 
obtained from a reluctant War Office leave to form corps of 
Mounted Riflemen. I saw how well these mounted men 
worked with the foot Volunteers. As scouts they were in- 
valuable. Hedgerows, walls, and other difficulties offered no 
impediment, On returning from this duty they tethered 
their horses in the rear and assisted in protecting the column. 
These Volunteers were farmers’ sons, accustomed to hunting, 
and rode their own horses,—in fact, just such a,foreeas is now 





Secretary, who is condemned at present to inaction, is the 
man to see it carried out.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rodney House, Clifton. FLEEtWoopD H, PELLew. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Some knowledge of the organisation of Government 
Departments suggests that with the best will in the world the 
War Office, at this critical period, must necessarily fail to 
deal as the nation wishes it to deal with the Reserve forces 
(and especially with the Volunteers) unless one radical yet 
simple change is speedily made,—viz., the appointment of 
another Under-Secretary co-ordinate with Mr. Wyndham. 
One of the two officials might then take up exclusively all 
questions affecting the Reserve, and do what is possible to 
develop its fighting utility. An ideal man for such a post 
would be Lord Wantage, V.C. It is hopeless to expect that 
a Department overwhelmed with the detail of a great war 
can, withont some reorganisation, grapple successfully with 
the new and important military problems with which the 
columns of the Spectator and other journals bristle. I am 
old enough to recollect, as one of the earliest Voluateers, the 
solid benefits conferred on the force in the “sixties” by the 
Margnis of Ripon and the Dake of Devonshire, then Under- 
Secretaries at the War Office. With time to spare and 
inclination to help us, they did so effectively. Who has time 
to spare at the War Office now?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth. F. E. BAINgEs. 


| We agree as to the need for an extra Under-Secretary of 
War, and we wish that Mr. Arnold-Forster could be chosen 
for the post. Lord Wantage we should like to see given a 
special and independent Commission to prepare for the 
organisation of a Territorial Army for home defence out of 
the trained men now in the Kingdom.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE FUTURES OF OUR ARMY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The scheme for a Territorial Army, further developed 
in the Spectator of December 28rd, will, it is to be hoped, be 
carried into effect, and that as soon as possible. But it leaves 
out the necessary artillery; even old artillerymen would, of 
course, need a good deal more training than drill once a week, 
more especially when they will have to learn the use of a new 
and effective gun. Is the Government taking any steps to 





| had for our present Army? 


required for service in South Africa. It is no good lamenting | : Roms : A : nee Seige 
| artillery will hardly make invasion an impossibility, which is, 


the fate of these early mounted Volunteers, but I trust that 
in each county this branch of the Volunteer service may be 
resuscitated.—I am, Sir, &c.,, R, 





ALARMIST VIEWS. 
{To THE EDIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—I entirely endorse and agree with your own views and 
those set forth in Mr. Robert Yerburgh’s letter in the 
Spectator of December 23rd. There is nothing terrifying in 
the situation. But itis most important that our resources 
should be utilised to the full to make the struggle sharp and 
decisive, and I do not think even now that the difficulties to 
be overcome are fully realised, or adequately provided against. 
As a first, and as the most important, step, I feel that Mr. 
Chamberlain shoald take the War Office. The reasons are 
so obvious that I need not enlarge on them. It is enough to 
say that but for him our rule in South Africa would in a few 
years have passed away for ever. If this step were tuken, I 
believe the rest would follow. The Delagoa Bay difficulty 
would be solved, the loyal English in South Africa would be 
organised and utilised, the transport would be sent to the 
front, the lines cf communication properly secured, eflicient 
guns would be procured and made available, and above all, 
sufficient forces would be sent to enable us, whilst holding 
tight our supremacy on Cape Colony, to turn the Boer 
positions and carry the war beyond them. Such details as 
maps, binoculars, and the purchase of country horses would 
not, as hitherto, be neglected. There would be no false 
parsimony or red-tape obstruction. Reform of all these 
things is absolutely required, and the present Colonial 








raise even the additional batteries which we ought to have 
This force, as you said on 
November 11th, cannot be improvised, and an army without 


as you say, the object to be kept in view.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Hampstead. A. C, CHAMPNEYs. 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—After twenty-four years of South African life returned 
to the Old Country in September, 1898. My goal is New 
Zealand. Target rifle-shooting should be, as you urge, a 
national pastime for all Englishmen, gentle or simple. With 
average eyes and nerves, it is easy to become “a shot” ina 
few scores of quiet “practices”; but to suppose that target- 
shooting alone has made the fine South-African-born farmer 
(Dutch and English) such an adept on the veldt, is to quite 
miss the mark. It is generally springbuck-hunting which 
produces that universal bucolic marksmanship. This demands 
—after, perhaps, much rough riding—a rapid dismount, con- 
fident judgment of distance at hundreds of yards, and a 
steady aim “off the knee,” or at best “prone,” at a 12in. 
mark.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLIsH SouTH AFRICAN OF FORTY-THREE. 





SHIELDS IN WAR.—A SUGGESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In our war with the Boers the one thing at present 
wanted is some mode of protecting our soldiers in their 
advance to the attack; and I beg to suggest a resort to the 
old principle of the Roman testudo,—adapting it to modern 
conditions, 


In attacking positions of any kind—trenches, 
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kopjes, &c.—where a zone of fire has to be crossed, an enor- 
mous proportion of the present casualties would, I submit, 
be avoided if the front rank of the attackiug colamn carried 
shields capable of deflecting and throwing off rifle bullets; 
and I think it likely that such shields of well-tempered steel, 
and not thicker than an ordinary sixpence, borne at an angle 
of, say, 40° to the ground, would answer this purpose, and 
would be light enough not to overburden the men carrying 
them. If heavier, the men in the second rank could take their 
turn in carrying. The shields should be capable of inter- 
locking (and unlocking) easily. They should be, I think, 
éft. high by 3ft. They should have eyelets at the proper 
height, for the bearer to look through, in the form 
of slits of 3 in. or 4 in. long, and so narrow as not to 
admit a bullet. They might have at one side a loophole, 
closing automatically, for the second rank to fire through 
during the advance. But these and many other minor 
points can be soon adjusted if the principle be adopted. The 
War Office could have the thing tested in a few days at fifty 
up to a thousand yards, or more, and at different angles, 
with different thicknesses of metal, &c., and if found 
effectual, or even partially so, thousands of them could be 
turned out in a week or two at no great cost, and be sent to 
the Cape at once. If steel proved too heavy, an alloy of 
aluminium could be tried. If you oblige me by giving this 
letter a place in your columns, my suggestion will come 
under the notice of those whose business it is, and I earnestly 
hope they may think it worth acting upon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A.M. A. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The attitude of a large portion of the British Press at 
the present moment recalls painfully that of Mrs. Quickly in 
Henry V., Act 2, Scene 3:—“ How now, Sir John? quoth 
I. What man! be of good cheer. So ’a cried out—God, God, 
God! three or four times. Now J, to comfort him, bid him 
’x should not think of God: I hoped there was no need 
to trouble himself with such thoughts yet.” It is sup- 
posed to be undesirable to ‘“ discourage people” by a day of 
national humiliation. But assuredly the chastening hand of 
God is laid upon us, and the sooner we recognise as a nation 
the fact, and confess in the words of the Psalm for this 
morning that “it is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
any contidence in Man,” the sooner the chastisement is likely 
to be removed, and we shall be able to say in the words of 
the same Psalm: “The Lord hath chastened and corrected 
me, but He hath not given me over unto death. I will thank 
Thee because Thon hast heard me and art become my 
Salvation.” —I am, Sir, &e., - Exiot Howarp. 








A DAY OF HUMILIATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Is it any wonder that with all our blood-guiltiness, pro- 
fessing as we do to be a Christian nation, the Almighty should 
allow calamities and chastisement to fall upon us, turn our 
figures and calculations upside down as it were, to show us 
that there is some one else to reckon with, and that we cannot 
have it all our own way? The lines of Cowper are familiar 
to some of your older readers, but they are well in place here. 
Speaking of England’s fast-days for national sins, he writes :— 
“Thy fastings, when calamity at last 

Suggests the expedient of a yearly fast, 

What mean they? Canst thou dream there is a power 

In lighter diet at a later hour, 

To charm to sleep the threatening of the skies, 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes ? 

The fast that wins deliverance, and suspends 

The stroke that a vindictive God intends, 

Is to renounce hypocrisy ; to draw 

‘Thy life upon the pattern of the law ; 

To war with pleasure idolised before ; 

To vanquish lust and wear its yoke no more. 

All fasting else, whate’er be the pretence, 

Is wooing mercy by renewed offence.” 
The only mistake Cowper has made in the above lines is in 
describing God as vindictive, whereas we know he is a God of 
love. The advocates for a day of humiliation, on the other 
hand, regard him as a God of war. Which is the more 
Christian view ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. LATCHMORE. 

[We have been obliged to leave out half of our corte- 

spondent’s letter for reasons of space.—ED. Spectator.] 











“I HAVE THE ORDER IN MY POCKET.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The above remark was made by Sir Thomas Brisbane 
in the West Indies while serving as a young officer under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. Sir Thomasat the time was marching 
up to take a fort which was deemed impregnable, when he 
was met by a brother officer, who declared that “it cannot be 
taken.” “It can,” replied the gallant Sir Thomas Brisbane. 
“TI have the order in my pocket.” This was no idle boast, 
since he and his men did take it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Donatp N. Rep. 
1 Dudley Place, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 





THE TWO IRELANDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of December 23rd on 
“The Two Irelands,” you “ hope to see an increasingly large 
proportion of Irish Unionists more heartily identifying them- 
selves with the interests and the life of Ireland.” The teach- 
ing of the past quarter of a century is not very encouraging 
to them. There are many men who, like myself, live at home, 
give a great deal of employment (more than they can afford), 
give their labourers good houses and look after them gener- 
ally, attend Petty Sessions, Boards of Guardians, &c., sub- 
scribe to and take an active part in managing hospitals, 
charities, schools, &c., and—cuz bono? Personally I have 
not suffered much from the Land Courts, I suppose because 
my land was let at low rents, yet my property has been taken 
from me; I have a mere rent charge. If I want to take upa 
farm at the end of a lease I must buy it. Tenants can sell 
their “interest” in their holdings, and often obtain large 
prices, even where there are no improvements, but perhaps 
serious deteriorations, so the new tenant pays a rack-rent,— 
for the interest of the price paid must be added to the rent. 
There are happily a great many men whose motto is “ Fais 
ce que dois, advienne que pourra,” but in Ireland honesty is 
not the best policy, and loyalty does not pay.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Iris UNIONIs?. 





FRANCE AND THE WAR. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—I read in the Spectator of December 16th that “the 
French shriek with exultation, and seem really to believe 
that the hour of downfall for their ‘ hereditary enemy ’ has 
at last arrived.” May it not be asked if this is not a rather 
sweeping assertion, and somewhat unjust? For, while it is 
true that the Nationalist Press is exulting over the recent 
British reverses in South Africa, the French are not all 
Anglophobes, On the contrary, many of the most respectable 
newspapers, and the most widely circulated, maintain an 
impartial attitude in their appreciation of the military situa- 
tion in the Transvaal. Indeed, some of the best Paris news- 
papers have repudiated the attacks made upon England during 
the present war by their contemporaries. Two at least, Le 
Siécle and L’ Aurore, have bravely taken up the cudgels in 
defence of the British. In the Siécle of December 20th 
Monsieur Yves Guyot, in a carefully written article, explains 
to his readers the exact position of the British Government 
in relation to the Boers. He tells them the truth concerning 
the Conventions of 1881 and 1884; he refutes the accusations 
of Le Bulletin des Halles, and ends by saying: —“ Les 
Anglais pratiquent la politique de la porte ouverte: ils 
n’essaient pas de fermer leurs colonies aux étrangers. C’est 
leur supériorité sur les autres peuples. Dans l’affaire da 
Transvaal, ce sont des intéréts internationaux qu’ils dé- 
fendent. Evidemment en France et en Allemagne, les 
hommes perspicaces le savent et le comprennent; mais, 
peu osent le dire.” It would be hard to find a more equitable 
recognition of the merits of the cause, even amongst English 
journalists. In reading the French papers it would be well 
not to overlook the fact that the attacks come from those 
very newspapers which were most unscrupulous in persecnut- 
ing Captain Dreyfus; whereas those whick defended the late 
prisoner of Devil’s Island are just those which are at the 
present moment dealing fairly with England and upholding 
her policy. Is not this significant >—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rue Cazan, Paris. JEANNE £. ScHMABL. 
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THE NEW CENTURY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—There are few now who remember how on New Year’s 
Day, 1850, the Zimes had a leading article to tell us that we 
had entered on the second half of the century, &c. Some 
were amazed; most believed, for it wasin tne Z7%mes. There 
was a controversy, but the 7mes could not be wrong, and 
stuck to its text. At the time in question, I was told 
by a man, whose authority you would allow to be 
unquestionable, were I at liberty to name him, that one 
evening at Windsor the conversation turned on the con- 
troversy the 7v;nes had started, and that the Prince Consort 
had very decidedly taken the side of the Z7mces. I hold tkat 
both H.R.H. and the Z7'’mes were wrong: that ’50 was the last 
year of the first half of the century, and not the first 
year of the second half, However, I saw somewhere the 
other day that the Emperor William is tainted with the 


same heresy as his grandfather, the Prince Consort; and 


to prevent a similar mistake as to when the twentieth 
century will begin, will you allow me to put forward these 


simple considerations? One, the numeral, and jist, the 
ordinal, are correlative. As the first year of the first century 
of the world (or of any era, Christian or heathen) began with, 
not the year 0, but with the year 1; equally each succeeding 
century began and begins with the year 1. Or take the 
breeches-pocket argument, an argument which appeals 
strongly to most men. If a debtor owes one hundred 
(ie, a century of) sovereigns, when he has paid you ninety- 
nine you will not say to him, “Thank you, here is your 
receipt,” but you will insist on having one more to make the 
full tale of the century, or 100. Therefore a century always 
ends with the figure 0, the new one begins with the figure 1, 
the nineteenth century does not end till December 31st, 1900, 
and the twentieth begins on January Ist, 1901.—I am, Sir, 
&e., MALAcHI. 





KERRY IN WINTER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Now that the Riviera is being deserted by British 
tourists, they might turn their steps to the Kerry Riviera 
without disadvantage. I see that you have been enjoying (?) 
from 14 to 16 degrees of frost in England. Yesterday, 
in the open field, within a stone’s throw of the sea, I 
picked a mushroom (agaricus campestris) 9in. in diame- 
ter, and in perfect condition. The veronicas are here in 
full flower, and I have Australian mimosas covered 
with golden flower-buds, just beginning to open to the not 
unfrequent sun. Yet within a mile of where the mushroom 
grew (as the crow flies) is a magnificent hotel, with accommo- 
dation for seventy or eighty guests, lying absolutely empty. 
=I am, Sir, &c., S. T. Hearn. 
Rossdohan, Tahilla, Kerry. 





RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Zephyros” (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 9th) will find the poem he quotes, in print, at p. 12 of 
“ Kottabos,” Vol. I. (McGee, Dublin, 1874). He will also 
find, at p. 145 of the same volume, another jeu d’esprit of Dr 
Littledale’s probably unrivalled among squibs for sustained 
wit. I refer to the “Oxford Solar Myth—a Contribution to 
Comparative Mythology.” I strongly recommend “ Zephyros” 
to read it, but perhaps he has done so already, though his 
letter does not mention it. The poem quoted by “ Zephyros” 
differs in some details from the “ Kottabos” version, and I 
have reason to suspect that the latter was cumposed in col- 
laboration with Charles Pelham Mulvany, another brilliant 
contemporary of Littledale’s, and a frequent contributor to 
“Kottabos.” The version quoted by “ Zephyros” seems to 
me to be an earlier draught of the finished work. I may 
mention that there was a great deal of collaboration among 
the men of Littledale’s set, in the early and middle “ fifties.” 
Although I cannot myself claim to have been one of the 
“set,” I have often walked with Littledale and Malvany and 
others in the College Park, or under the Library corridor 
(now included in the Library itself), and listened to recitations 
of the squibs ecclesiastic, which ultimately appeared in ‘“Kot- 





Vols. I. and II.; McGee, Dublin, 1891-95). “Zephyros” will find 
a concise but comprehensive Life of Littledale in the “Dic. 
tionary of Nat. Biography,” Vol. XX XIII, p. 364. Doubtless 
he would find in the same work a notice of Neale, but this I 
have not verified. As to “adventures” in Littledale’s life, I 
think he never bad any,—none, at least, that I should describe 
by that name. For quite half his life he was a chronic 
invalid, and it is strange that, suffering as he did from spinal 
disease, the only form of exercise he could endure (not to say 
enjoy) was riding a tricycle. I have been told that his 
death was caused by falling into his bath in a fainting fit, 
and thus being smothered. He lived quite alone in chambers 
at No. 9 Red Lion Square, so no help was at hand.—I am, 
Sir, &c., EpWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON, M.A, 





THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The sentence quoted in your review of Dr. Stalker's 
book on Christology in the Spectator of December 16th, that 
“the words of Christ are herwyma, and not dogma,” should 
have far-reaching results, if their trath be accepted. The 
word “ dogma” is used by St. Luke in its proper sense of “a 
decree imposed by lawful authority,” whether of the Roman 
Emperor or of the Church in council at Jerusalem,—the 
only true Apostolic Council summoned not to legislate for 
the whole Christian body, except incidentally, but to consider 
whether Gentile converts were bound to submit to the Mosaic 
law, a question which had arisen in the Charch of Antioch, 
and the decision was as the decision of all Christian Councils 
should be, in favour of liberty coupled with a consideration 
for others. In St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, where the word is translated “ ordinance” in the 
English versions, the reference is to the Mosaic jaw, and the 
word “dogmatise ” in Col. ii. 20 (translated “be subject to 
ordinances”) is connected with a worldly rather than a 
Christian standard of action. Moses as lawgiver has a right 
to dogmatise, but his laws, or dogmas, as St. Paul asserted 
firmly, are of no eternal obligation, and are liable to be 
superseded by higher and more perfect ordinances, breathing 
the spirit of the old but emancipated from the letter. How 
unfortunate, then, has been the application of the word to 
Christian “doctrine,” or “teaching,” which is by its very 
nature progressive and universal. The dogma is as the seed ; 
it must die that it may live; too often it has strangled the new 
birth and hindered evolution. ‘‘ Kerugma” is the proclama- 
tion of the great King, who comes in righteousness, and 
summons all His loyal subjects to repentance and amend- 
ment of life, and to that self-sacrifice and care for others 
which follows from an acceptance of Christ’s teaching. The 
true antithesis to Christ is not heresy, but Mammon.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. D. Stone. 








POETRY. 


EPITAPH.—SOUTH AFRICA, 1899. 


No fearless soldiers fell in battle here. 
They feared dishonour: death they did not fear. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 





THE DRUMMER. 


A BLOOD RED battle sunset stains 
The lurid winter sky : 
What spirit stirs within our veins 
And lifts our hearts so high? 
Gives youth no peace, gives age no sleep, 
For listening to the roll 
Of the smitten parchment sounding deep 
Its tocsin to the soul : 
Rataplan! 
Its rolling, rhythmic, rude alarum to the listening soul. 


For yester-noon, the folk that rid 
Their thresholds from the snow, 

Saw through the still streets ermine-hid 
The dwarfish Drummer go— 

A war-worn ancient, travel-stained 





tabos” us “Lyra Evangelica” (see “Kottabos,” New Series 
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Whose cunning lilt its hearers chained 
And caught them, ere they knew: 
Rataplan! 


That straight they sprang from shop and stall, and followed 
ere they knew. 


For here the blear-eyed smith forsook 
His forge-fire just aflame; 
And from his leathern apron shook 
The cinders as he came. 
He left his clinking anvil dumb 
On noisier business bound, 
Shrill treble to the booming dram 
His mighty blows resound : 
Rataplan! 
The clashing, clanging music of his mighty blows resound. 


And there unwonted ardonr lit 
The trader’s wrinkled face, 
Till wondering neighbours saw him quit 
The crowded market-place ; 
The tinkle of the gathered pence 
Forgotten, as he heard, 
Athwart the rending veil of sense, 
The tambour’s master-word : 
Rataplan ! 
In sudden stern staccato, the drum’s imperious word. 


Ere the slow priest his blessing said, 
The bridegroom left the bride. 
The mourner left the cherished dead 
His love had watched beside. 
Pressed close and fast through lane and street 
The ever-thickening throng ; 
All stepping to the measured beat 
That marshalled them along : 
Rataplan ! 
The teasing, tripping measure that led their lines along. 


Red sunset shot with sanguine stains: 
A sword across the sky : 
What sacred fever swells our veins, 
And lifts our hearts so high ? 
Gives youth no peace, gives age no rest 
That hears the throbbing roll 
That knocks so hard against the breast 
And shakes the hidden soul: 
Rataplan ! 
That strikes the heart within the breast, and wakes the 
sleeping soul. 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 





INTERCESSIONAL. 
Gop of the nations! in whose, And give our foes that rarest 
hand gift, 
Are held the destinies of our|/An equal judgment, 
land, swift, 
By whom we stand or fall; | Heedless of gain or loss. 
Who, throned above the battle’s 
blast, | We ask Thee for a resolute will 
Dost guide the issue, first and To fight and vanquish, guard- 
last,— ing still 
Jehovah! hear our call! Our fathers’ hard-won place ; 
Sons of the venturous sea kings’ 


pardon 


We pray to Thee, we turn to brood, 
Thee, : Who bare of old o’er land and 
For in Thy chastisement we see! flood 


The signal of thy love; 
Bidding us rise and cast away 
Luxurious ease, and in the fray | And if it be 

Once wore our metal prove. | 


The banner of our race. 





that wo must 
| yield 
| Thrice to the foe the stubborn 








We ask Thee for a steadfast | 
mind | 
To press right on, nor look be- 
hind, 
Nor swerve to either side; 
To face the inevitable days, 
The flying rumours, long delays, 
And sting of humbled pride. 





And fora generous spirit, strong 
To put aside the burning wrong | 
Of outraged flag and cross: | 


field 
And adverse fortune meet ; 
To gather counsel from distress, 
Through failure to achieve 
success, 
Wrest victory from defeat. 


We praise Thee for the fall’n, 
who gave 
Their life blood for a soldier's 


grave,— 
A prouder mark we set 


Than idle tears, upon their brow | Not till her age-long task is 


Who died, lest England should | o’er 


lie low 
| To Th h @G 
With broken coronet. ye ag a eee 


For lo! the kingdoms wax and The sceptre and the crown. 


wane, ; |Nor then shall die; but live 
They spring to power, and pass| gnaw 
again 


|In those fair daughter-lands, 
which drew 
Their life from hers, and shall 
renew 
In them her old renown. 
J, A. MERIVALE. 


BOOKS. 


ETS BEG: 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY.* 

Tuest letters are charming. They make the reader intimate 
with several delightful people, and show him a passed-away 
state of things,—a state of things by no means ideal, but one 
with which the passed-away generation was strangely content. 
The letters cover about twenty-three years, beginning in 
1797, when Maria Josepha Holroyd married Sir John (then 
Mr.) Stanley. She was much in love with her husband, of 
whom she speaks in her letters as “ The Man.” He introduces 
himself to the reader in several chapters of recollections 
referring to the time before his marriage. The dreamy, dis- 
| proportionate remembrances of childhood are set before us 
with something of poetry and romance, and the more definite 
pictures of his school life and his travels with his tutor are 
amusing. Asa very small boy he went to a new preparatory 
school, “established on a scale of show and expense exceed- 
ing any other then existing.” Master Stanley’s bill for the year 
ending March, 1775, was £53 11s. This included board, 
tuition, and five pairs of shoes. Later on he went to study 
German in Brunswick, and fell in love with the Princess 
Caroline, afterwards the wife of George IV. He was 
then sixteen, and he tells us he dreamed of her day 
and night for a year after he left the Brunswick Court. 
In these early recollections we hear a good deal of Sir John’s 
mother, for whom he had no great affection. She continually 
interfered with his pleasures and bis education by recalling 
him to her side, where he was very dull. She was a great deal 
abroad for the sake of her health, and her son, who went 
abroad to see the world, did not like being tied to her, for she 
would allow him no companionship lest her own influence 
should be interfered with. He hated being deprived of 
society and “the insignificance of the life he was forced 
to lead.” Years later, in middle life, he announces to his 
wife his mother’s death in terms of quaint propriety and 
coldness. ‘“ My duties as a son are over,” he writes; “ con- 
science must determine whether I have done them well or ill, 
whether I have failed or succeeded in this portion of my trial 
here on earth.” “The Man” of Maria Josepba’s letters and 
the Mr. Stanley of the recollections are two rather different 
people, or else in later life something of his mother’s tem- 
perament came out in him, for he, too, disliked society, loved 
to live as a country gentleman, to read poetry to his wife in 
the evening—when the headaches from which he suffered did 
not prevent—and never sighed again for a more significant life. 
Asto “The Man,” says Maria, “he is such a fixture that I 
do not think any of the trees are more rooted in the Alderley 
soil.” 

The first part of the Stanleys’ married life at Alderley 
was verysimple. Alderley Hall was burnt down in Sir John’s 
childhood, and the family moved to what was called Park 
House, which had been formerly occupied by their steward. 
“Tt was a fair specimen of the dwellings of rich yeomen or 
Sir John’s father let the land 
around it, for “it was a favourite expression of his that he 
hated the ocenpation of a field, even to having a cow.” Sir 
John’s sister prepared the house for the newly married 
couple. She writes to Maria to teli her that she will find 
‘two she-servants in the house,” one getting £12 a year and 
one £6; and two spaniel dogs. The furniture she declares 
to be not very comfortable; and though the drawing-room 
contains a Broadwood piano, there is no “modern” sofa. 


And ripen to decay ; 
But England, sound in hand 
and heart, 
Is worthy still to play her part 
To-day as yesterday. 











small squires of Cheshire.” 





* The Early Married Life of Maria: Josepha, Lady Stuntey. Edited by J. H. 





Adeane. London: Lorgmans and Co. [183] 
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Here the two settled down to a country life wholly to 
the taste of “The Man” but not wholly to that of 
Maria Josepha. Not that she was not happy; her 
letters overflow with happiness. And so do the not less 
charming replies of Serena Holroyd, the aunt who brought 
up Maria, and sister of Lord Sheffield, her father, the friend 
of Gibbon. The letters between these two are intimate, and 
contain a good deal of self-revelation. Many of them might 
have been written to-day, but the absence of morbidness and 
self-pity strikes an old-fashioned note. Courage was the 
fashion, and to speak, indeed to boast, of one’s good fortane 
was thought right. Apprehension, anxiety, what Maria calls 
“the enjoyment of grief beforehand,” were considered signs 
of anill-regulated mind. ‘My dear Maria,” says her aunt in 
one of her tender letters full of admiration and advice, “be 
sure of happiness and you will find it wherever you go.” 
Certainly Maria did appear to find it. After all, there was 
something in the old idea of regulating the mind. We have 
ceased to believe in the system, not entirely perhaps to our 
advantage. We pack life as full as it will hold. Heaven 
knows, it is a small enough receptacle! but out of all our wares 
we do not get the happiness that Maria got out of her smaller 
stock, by the determination to consider Gnly those which 
pleased her. The Marias and Serenas of to-day have more 
to make life agreeable than their grandmothers had. 
They are less likely to die early than their grandmothers 
were, less likely to be marked with small-pox, less likely to 
have the whole of their households, upstairs and downstairs, 
drunk upon any given occasion, as Serena’s household was 
upon the day that Maria’s son was born. If they like society 
—Maria loved it—and if they have as good an income as she 
had, they can have it wherever they live. In Maria’s day a 
country house was really in the country. She lived among 
her few neighbours, who were or were not sympathetic, as 
the case might be. Visitors came at rare intervals for long 
stays,—too long to be regarded as holidays. London did 
not come to the country from Saturdays to Mondays a hundred 
years ago. No doubt they had time to make friends with their 
staying company,—and enemies too. We can only think 
of one cause for thankfulness which a past generation 
enjoyed, and of which the spirit of the age has deprived 
this, and that is the thankfulness produced by the thought 
that there are so many people worse off than ourselves, Our 
grandfathers enjoyed this thought, which now may embitter 
our happiness, but cannot console our griefs. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the world as a whole is happier, but the 
educated classes at least imagine themselves less happy than 
they were. 


One reason that Maria’s letters are so entertaining is 
that they formed an outlet for her love of society. “ The 
Man,” however adorable, suffered from headaches, and could 
not always read; besides, he was outdoors all day, being 
an excellent landlord, and a lover of tree-planting. Maria 
talks on paper to Serena about books, politics, neighbours, 
and children. She was quite fall of talent. The publication 
of her girlish letters a short time ago proved that. It is now 
believed that we owe the form in which Gibbon’s Auto- 
biography was given to the world to “the sprightly Maria,” 
of whom he wrote with so much affection; yet she never 
desired applause, but put the best she had to say on 
every subject into her letters with no idea that any but 
the receiver would see them. Of children she had quite 
a confusing amount, hurrying on the large total by twins. 
The twins were boys, and coming after four disappointments 
in the shape of girls, the rejoicings at their christening among 
the neighbours, tenants, and labourers were greater than on 
the four previous occasions. “ All the guests,” says Maria, 
“were as drunk as I ever had the pleasure of seeing any one.” 
Among the labourers, however, ‘that extent of intoxication 
was not reached which causes men to be swine.” Lady 
Sheffield, who received this account of the festivities, replies : 
“T would have given a great deal to be present; there is 
nothing I love so much as such sort of festivities where 
one has the satisfaction of knowing that one makes 
one’s friends happy as well as drunk.” In London, 
she declares, “when you give a ball you affront many 
people, please a few, make many drunk, and yourself miser- 
able.” Certainly this was a rougher age than ours. We 
wonder how such refined women endured these drunken men, 





Yet the sexes had not begun to bicker in 1800,—perhaps 
because they were further apart. Maria, however, still loves 
London in spite of the greater happiness procurable by 
country hospitality. We quote a delightful letter written 
to Serena when, some years after her marriage, she returned 
to Alderley after a short visit to London :— 

“Do you know, I found an old friend towards the month of 

May ?—a Miss Holroyd, from whom I had been so long separated 
that I had almost lost sight and remembrance of her, but some- 
how as the season advanced we almost confounded our identity, 
and, if you remember, she was a very giddy person, and her head 
was apt to be turned a little in London, and I, when I was 
her, might easily forget what you wrote. Iam happy to inform 
you that Alderley air has restored Lady Stanley to herself, and 
she feels very much at home again amongst the vulgar cares of 
the country, and will be extremely happy to hear from you as 
often as ever you please, and will try to recollect what you say 
better than she did in London.” 
To “Mrs. Aunt Serena,” Maria, whether as Miss Holroyd or 
as Lady Stanley, is always perfection. She only reproaches 
her with not writing often enough, while she herself writes 
to them all continually, even to a baby of six weeks old. She 
puts her reproof very prettily. ‘It is certain,” she writes 
“that the less you write the more you will dislike it, and you 
must remember your poor old aunt can’t give it up, and when 
she is gone to Heaven you will say I wish I had gone on 
writing a little longer not to deprive her of her little affec. 
tionate enjoyments.” Space forbids us to quote more. We 
advise our readers to get the book and to amuse themselves 
with Maria’s views upon education, and with her accounts ot 
the boy’s tutor who had the “unexpected advantage of knowing 
French, and of being willing in some degree to associate 
with the servants.” By the bye, he got £50 a year for his 
services, while his sister, who was governess to the girls and 
had no unexpected advantage, got £60. 





IN CAP AND BELLS.* 


From his recent contributions to the columns of various 
papers, and in particular to those of Punch, Mr. Seaman has 
gleaned a sheaf of topical and satirical verse that can hardly 
fail to enlarge the already goodly company of his admirers. 
As it is the obvious function of the critic to criticise, we might 
point out that some of the pieces would have gained by com- 
pression; that a full appreciation of their dexterity implies a 
more exhaustive study of the works of our minor poets than is 
commonly undertaken by any one outside the ranks of profes- 
sional book reviewers; and lastly, that too much ability is 
squandered in pillorying the ineptitudes of one poet in 
particular. But having justified his existence by these pre- 
liminary carpings, the critic can address himself without re. 
serve to the congenial task of eulogy. Mr. Seaman, if we 
remember aright, wrote one of the very best serious poems on 
the Jubilee. How successful he is in travestying the man- 
nerisms of the official Muse on that occasion may be gathered 
from his elaborate imitation of Mr. Alfred Austin’s ode, from 
which we may cite the following stanzas :— 
“The bulbous crowfoot drained his dewy cup; 
The saxifrage enjoyed a morning crawl; 
The ampelopsis slowly sidled up 
The garden wall. 
Her petals wide the periwinkle flung; 
Blue gentian winked upon unweanéd lambs ; 
And there was quite a pleasant stir among 
The cryptogams.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s indignant repudiation of the unsolicited 
honour of inclusion in the ranks of an English Academy of 
Letters is caricatured in one of the happiest pieces in the 
collection :— 
« Shall I make virtuous sport for Vandals, 
I that mixed in the Menads’ maze, 
Shod in the sheen of my wingéd sandals, 
Fellow of fauns by woodland ways ? 
Shall J parade in a vulgar buskin 
With ruminant Stubbs and stolid Ruskin, 
Not fit to hold two halfpenny candles 
To A.C.S. in his palmy days?” 
The parody of Mr. George Meredith’s poetic style is very 
clever, though it would serve almost equally well as a skit on 
Mr. Francis Thompson, but the ballad “ after Mr. Newbolt,” 
suggested by the voyage of Prince Henry of Prussiato the Far 
East, isa really brilliant absurdity. The Kaiser, it should be 





* In Cap and Bells. By Owen Seaman. London: Jon Lane. [3s. 6d.) 
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added in this context, acts as a veritable estrus on Mr. 
Seaman’s satiric imagination; as he sings :— 


“T do not deem 
That one could light upon a lovelier theme.” 


Bat perhaps the best thing in this highly entertaining 
yolame is the piece entitled “ Resignation,” with the sub-titles 
“Morte @’Harcourt; or, The Ballon d’Essai.” The opening 
lines are irresistible :— 


“Then murmured Harcourt : ‘ Place me in the car.’ 
So to the great balloon they strolled along. 
And those three knights, the doleful Jean l’Honnéte, 
Sir Bel-champ Porte-drapeau, Sir Cop-la-poule, 
Over the side heavily hoisting him, 
‘ook out their handkerchiefs, and wept therein, 
But he that had the sternest eye of all 
And wettest, he the penman, Jean l’Honnéte, 
Arranged the Chieftain’s head upon his lap, 
And loosed his morion and chafed his chin 
Duplex, and ran his fingers through the loeks 
That like a lion’s or the rising sun 
High o’er the field would flame with ardent frinze. 
Then he unlaced the cuirass, letting out 
The breath in grievous pants ; and dropped a hint, 
Darkling, of foul play, mentioning no names. 
So like an extinct mammoth lay the Chief ; 
Not like that Harcourt who, from head to heel 
Plantagenet though all his azure blood, 
Let off his Budget underneath the eyes 
Of gracious ladies beaming through the grille.” 
The rejection of the proposed School of Honours in 
Agriculture at Oxford inspired Mr. Godley with one of the 
happiest pieces in his Lyra rivola. Here is a sample of the 
Cambridge rhymer’s treatment of the same theme :— 
“ Ford of the ox! whose ancient name 
Is full of fine bucolic feeling, 
How could you thus ignore his claim, 
The learned farmer's, lowly kneeliny ? 
He spoke of ensilage and germs, 
Of fallow land and pigs in clover ; 
You answered in derisive terms, 
And lightly passed his Georgics over. 
He proffered butter-churns; he knew 
The patent cream-extractor’s odd use; 
He tested milk; but you, you threw 
Cold water on his dairy produce. 


He wove for you a Cereal crown, 

And craved in turn an Honours title ; 
You knocked his cornucopia down, 

And gave him beans for cold requital.” 


At the end of the volume Mr. Seaman gives agreeable evidence 
that in the domain of memorial and complimentary verse be 
has the knack of combining felicity of phrase with a whole- 
some avoidance alike of adulation and of excess. The “In 
Memoriam ” lines to Lewis Carroll, with the graceful refer- 
ence to Sir John Tenniel, are particularly happy. So far, at 
any rate, the quality of Mr. Seaman’s verse has not suffered 
in the least from the weekly tax imposed on his genial Muse 
by his admission to Mr. Punch’s “table,” on which he has 
conferred fresh lustre and distinction. 





THE STORY OF WEST AFRICA.* 
Ir all writers were like Miss Kingsley, what a pleasant life a 
reviewer’s would be. She is imvincibly readable. At least a 
dozen histories of European action in West Africa, from the 
days of the Portuguese exploration to the Convention of 
July, 1898, have been written by able men enough, and read 
by the writer of these lines; and every one has left that 
history a mere string of names and dates. An exception 
should be made for the brilliant volume in Mr. Lucas’s 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies ; but even that 
does not really succeed in lighting up the past. If you want 
to know why Europeans went to “the Bight of Benin where 
for one that goes out there are forty go in,” what manner of 
men they were that went there, and what they did when they 
got there, there is absolutely no recent book that will en- 
lighten you half so much as this little volume of Miss 
Kingsley’s ; for she will give you, not the abstract summary 
of events, but the concrete human instance. To begin with, 
you will find the African races roughly classified, and will be 
taught that “the powerful fighting tribes from Ashantee, 
Dahomey, and Hausaland right down away south to Zulu- 
land” come of a mixed blood: of the pure negro stock crossed 





* The Story of West Africa, By Mary H. Kingsley. London: Horace Marshall 


and Sons. [ls. 6d.] 


with the Moors of the Western Soudan,—that is to say, 
having a strong infusion of the blood which produced a 
very remarkable civilisation that in its day came near to 
overrun Earope. Secondly, her opinion is to be noted that 
this negro race, pure or mixed, is “a great world-race—a 
race not passing off the stage of human affairs, but one 
that has an immense amount of history before it,” if only 
by virtue of its power to survive :— 

“The moulding of that history is in the hands of the Euro- 

peans, whose superior activity and superior power in arts and crafts 
gives them the mastery; but all that this mastery gives is the 
power to make the future of the negro and the European pro- 
sperous or to make it one of disaster and misery to both alike. 
Whatever we do in Africa to-day, a thousand years hence there 
will be Africans to suffer or thrive for it.” 
Christian Europeans went first to West Africa in pursuit of 
a dream; Prince Henry the Navigator thought not only of 
commerce, he hoped to find somewhere away south the great 
Christian kingdom of Prester John, and to gain help from him 
in the Holy War against the infidel then lodged in Europe. 
But the commerce too was his care, and a Papal Bull of 1454 
granted to Portugal all lands discovered south of Cape 
Bojador; so that Portugal had the Coast to itself until 
the Reformation, “when neither England nor Holland 
had any goodwill of Rome’s to lose.” And so English 
merchant privateers were loosed down the Coast from 
which in the fifteenth century Edward IV. had kept back 
the Bristol adventurers, They found Portugal strongly 
lodged there, busy trading and gold mining: but mining 
under difficulties. For when a tunnel crumbled the 
natives set down the collapse to the work of a Sasa- 
bonsum who lived in the hill, and they would work no more, 
lest a worse thing should come upon them: and when 
Portuguese and Dutch tried to reopen mines they fought 
them off with poisoned arrows. There isa grim story of the 
Ahboassi mine, which was yielding richly till an earthquake 
came and blocked the main tunnel with a falling boulder. 
Those who were entombed stayed there; the rest of the 
Portuguese escaped, but only to be tracked down, over- 
powered, and bound, except one who escaped into the bush 
and saw the fight. One man who fought hard “the natives 
silenced by the usual device of that country, driving two 
knives through his cheeks.” The captives were then carried 
to the mine, thrown into a tunnel still open, and buried alive 
there. In 1874 a party of prospectors were up in that 
country; they struck an old tunnel, a terrier with them 
followed a bolting porcupine into a dark corner, and the dog’s 
master went to fetch it out, when something crackled under 
his feet, and he saw human skeletons—five of them—*“ with 
feet and hands still secured by bonds which crumbled at the 
touch. In the jaw of one skull was found a rusty piece of 
iron which on examination proved to be two knife blades 
corroded out of all shape.” Colonel Ellis, who knew the 
Coast literature thoroughly, appreciated at its value and 
recorded this grim docament. 

English trade began with legitimate traffic, and from the 
voyages of Mr. Jobson Miss Kingsley produces details of its 
daily working. A charter was given to a “Company of 
Merchant Adventurers” in 1588 for the Guinea trade, bat 
this simply meant that other Englishmen were forbidden to 
trade there; and the merchants had to make good their 
footing against Dutch, Portuguese, and French on the 
Coast, for in those days might was right from Senegal 
to Cameroon. The Portuguese had a local offer out 
of 2 hundred crowns for every Frenchman’s head. 
Not only that, but English “interlopers” came in, and the 
Merchant Adventurers grew “ greatly tired of it,” and with- 
drew about the same time—1621—as a Dutch Company was 
started under the patronage of the States-General. Fresh 
ebarters were issued, and under Charles II. they led to war 
with the Dutch. In 1672 the Royal African Company was 
in a very thriving condition, dealing in slaves and gold-dust. 
But as the French Navy increased this prosperity vanished, the 
African Company had to petition Parliament, and by way of 
a new experiment the Guinea trade was thrown open to all 
merchants who should py a duty of 10 per cent. to the Com- 
pany. This was the beginning of sorrows. The duty could 
not be levied, and the “ interlopers ” were, to speak plainly, no 
better than pirates. Hitherto the slave trade, though it had 





grown large, was not barbarous. “There were doubtless hard 
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cases under it before, but the men and women exported to 
America and the West Indies by the Company were mainly 
criminals sold by the natives instead of being killed for their 
crimes, and the slaves were carefully transported.” The 
Company had its establishment of trading stations, and its 
legitimate traffic to consider, and was bound to live at peace 
with its neighbours. The interlopers, who had no stake in 
the country, inaugurated kidnapping, and, moreover, the 
competition “led undoubtedly to the fostering of wars that 
were raiding wars made to gain slaves.” And yet the traffic 
was deliberately encouraged by Parliament. Why? The 
answer is worth noting :— 

“Truly learned and pious men then regarded it as good 
because by it the Africans were brought in touch with Christi- 
anity. Their feeling on the subject was precisely the same as 
that which people have to-day who think that methods them- 
selves not good are yet made so by bringing the African in 
touch with civilisation. There was doubtless in those days a 
deplorable amount of cant. Slaver and anti-slaver alike used 
Scriptural texts as weapons against each other, but Parliament 
represented the honest conviction that the more Africans given 
“a chance of becoming Christians the better, and never mind 

ow. 

We cannot follow out the rest of Miss Kingsley’s narration, 
which tel!s how the African Company was crushed out by the 
subsidised French and Dutch Companies, how its successor 
continned till 1821, when the Crown took over West Africa, 
and in seven years also grew “greatly tired of it.” Then 
came the era of government by a Committee of merchants, 
and the lamentable episode of Maclean, whom Parliament 
threw to the wolves. Many have tried, and none more sincerely 
than Miss Kingsley, to redress by posthumous tributes the 
injustice that was done; but the example is notencouraging. It 
is only fair to note that he, the only genuine ruler before Sir 
George Goldie whom England sent to West Africa, was selecte® 
by the merchants at a time when England as a nation had 
determined to abandon her interests and her obligations on 
the Coast. That is the moral of Miss Kingsley’s book. Our 
position was won for us by merchant adventurers, who went 
there at peril of their lives,—from the natives, from pirates 
(whose engaging history Miss Kingsley recounts with 
enormous gusto), and, above all, from the deadly climate; 
it was held by them in spite of their rulers, and itis now, 
after long centuries, admitted to be worth holding as one of 
the world’s great markets that we cannot see closed against 
us. Andin the last part of her book Miss Kingsley, after 
recounting the labours and courage of explorers, emphasises 
the work that has been done for England in the most valuable 
region open to us—that of the Niger—by two merchants. Of 
these the first, Macgregor Laird, the wise pioaeer of com- 
merce on the Niger, was a merchant pure and simple; the 
second, Sir George Goldie, was a soldier-statesman directing 
the affairs of a Company of merchants, but incidentally ruling 
a great territory and fighting a brilliant campaign in obedi- 
ence to a very simple principle,—“ making treaties with the 
African chiefs and sticking to those treaties, observing his 
side of them and, when necessary, seeing to it that the chiefs 
observed theirs.” That is the way to begin,—the permanent 
condition. For the further development two things are 
needed: first, that life in those countries should be made 
more possible for Europeans, and Mr. Chamberlain is wisely 
calling in science to that end,—the merchants again assisting 
by the establishment of a school of tropical medicine; secondly, 
that we should understand the mind of the peoples we have 
to deal with, and Miss Kingsley would have science called in 
for this also, the science of anthropology. Her own work 
in that field needs no fresh praise; and the conclusions which 
she laid down in her West African “ Studies ” are remarkably 
borne out by the notable words of a very different observer 
among very different races, Stevenson wrote from Samoa to 
a lady about to take up mission work :— ; 

“Always remember the fable of the Sun, the Storm, and the 
Traveller’s Cloak. Forget wholly and for ever all small pruderies, 
and remember that you cannot change ancesiral feelings of right and 
wrong without what is practically soul-murder. Barbarous as the 
customs may seem, always hear them with patience, always judge 
them with gentleness, always find in them some seed of goods; 
see that you always develop them; remember that all you can do 
is to civilise the man in the line of his own civilisation, such as it 
is. And never expect, never believe in thaumaturgic conversions. 
‘They may do very well for St. Paul; in the case of an Andaman 
islander they mean less than nothiug. In fact, what you have to 


@ is to teach the parents in the interests of their great-zrand- 
children.” 





— 


OLIVER CROMWELL.* 

In the recent public discussion over the Westminster Hal] 
statue, no less than in the ever-widening flood of “ Cromwell 
literature,” we may tind proof of the undying interest in the 
character, personality, and career of the great Protector, 
Even those critics who are most hostile show by the very 
spirit of their hostility how large and grand a figure Oliver 
Cromwell looms before their affrighted eyes. Truth to tell, 
of all our great historical figures (with the possible exception 
of Nelson) Cromwell, though he has been dead these two and 
a half centuries, seems to-day the most alive. We take buta 
languid academic interest in most of the mighty men of old, 
—even in those who have helped to mould our Empire and 
shape our destiny asa race; but mention the name of Oliver 
Cromwell, and we are all ready at once to rush into the arena, 
we are all forthwith intense partisans or hostile critics! 

Much of this living active interest in Cromwell arises from 
the unique nature of his work and achievement. Cromwell 
was, at the same time, the arch-destroyer, the “ great rebel,” 
and the true political architect and “nation-builder.” With 
one hand he smote to the earth all that the average English- 
man holds dear, bringing to the block the King himself ; with 
the other hand he created out of this profound social and 
political ruin a settled Government and system of law and 
order, and established the actual United Realm in these British 
Isles from which has directly sprung our world-wide Empire 
of to-day. 

Mr. Arthur Paterson, following guardedly in the footsteps 
of his great predecessors — notably Thomas Carlyle and 
Dr. Gardiner—has in this work told the complete story of 
Cromwell’s public and private life with no little discrimina. 
tion and skill. We do not hesitate to pronounce this to be an 
admirably thoughtful biography of him whom Lord Rosebery 
designates the “great Briton.” The author, an uncom. 
promisingly devout admirer of Cromwell, nowhere indulges in 
mere rhetorical display, nor does he attempt to disguise the 
sterner and more repellent features of his hero. Mr. 
Paterson, though, as we have said, a devotee of Cromwell, 
yet writes like a man who has first weighed the evidence pro 
and con. Haying carefully and minutely considered the 
multifarious actions in which Cromwell was primarily con- 
cerned, his new biographer sums up, so to speak, with a kind 
of restrained enthusiasm, in the great man’s favour. All this 
is done with such admirable temper and judicial tone, that 
the reader feels in closing the book far greater confidence in 
the final decision than he would perhaps had the literary 
style been more brilliant, or the advocacy more rhetorically 
pronounced. We cannot say more in favour of Mr. Paterson’s 
book than this :—we should really like every man and woman 
in England who has lately been “ protesting” against the 
Westminster statue carefully to read these pages, when we 
honestly believe that, in many cases, the not unnatural 
prejudice against the great Protector would be considerably 
modified, if not actually removed. 


Mr. Paterson in every chapter shows himself cognisant of 
the inherent difficulties of his subject. This itself, in a 
historical writer, is a priceless recommendation. After 
weighing all that hostile writers can urge on the score of the 
man’s duplicity, hypocrisy, and what not, Mr. Paterson thus 
sums up his own reading of Oliver Cromwell’s character :— 


“ Where we are always wronging Cromwell, now accusing him 
of depths of infamy which he did not deserve, now crediting him 
with superhuman sagacity which he never possessed, is in failing 
to perceive that his character, in spite of many twists and turns, 
was on the whole a remarkably simple one, and that the main 
factor of his rise to power lay in the circumstance that the quali- 
ties he possessed, both for good and for evil, were naturally fitted, 
as it would seem, to meet and conquer the difficulties and dangers 
of the time. It was natural to Cromwell, for instance, to love an 
honest man, and hate a false and useless one; to be supremely in- 
different to all outward forms and ceremonies; to work with all 
his might, and by his example to encourage all under him to do the 
same; to listen like Abraham Lincoln with untiring patience 
to the opinions of other men, but to reserve his own until he had 
fully made up his mind, and then to be immovable. Fear was 
unknown to him. He had no avarice, no greed for power or per- 
sonal glorification... ... He rarely troubled himself to answer 
criticisms and never much resented them ; but, taking his ow2 
straight course toward the goal he had in view, he let dogs bark 
and wolves howl as they might. Secure in his own honesty of 


——— 








* Oliver Cromwell: his Life and Character. By Arihur Paterson. Londom: 
J. Nisbet aud Co. (lus. tet.J 
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purpose, he met all dangers and disasters with the faith that 
whatever God willed was right, and would work out for good to 
the world.” 

This is as trne as it is admirably expressed, and we 
particularly like the analogy with Lincoln. Had the 
great President lived in the great Protector’s troubled 
time he doubtless would have been one of his most valued 
friends and counsellors; while, had Oliver Cromwell been 
an American citizen in Lincoln’s day, one can picture the 
zeal with which he would have served and upheld his canse 
on the bloodstained battlefields of the South. And as 
Abraham Lincoln remains the true typical American to all 
time, so does Oliver Cromwell, as Dr. Gardiner admits, stand 
out as the great representative Englishman in all our long 
history. 

Nothing in Mr, Paterson's valuable work is more praise- 
worthy than his careful exposition of Cromwell’s lifelong 
attitude on the subject of religion. So fay from having 
been the blind and besotted bigot which it has pleased certain 
writers to depict, Cromwell was centuries ahead of his time 
in the matter of religions toleration. His whole struggle 
with his former staunch allies, the Scotch Presbyterians, was 
on this vital point; he worked for the mutnal toleration 
and brotherly co-operation of all the differing sects and divi- 
sions of Protestant Christians; they for the domination of 
their own. All these sections of the book demand the most 
careful perusal; and we feel sure that such perusal should 
entirely clear Cromwell’s great name from the stigma of 
narrow-minded bigotry and religiousintolerance, Nor should 
we ever forget that his pronounced and active enmity to the 
Anglican, and even his hatred of the Roman, Church were 
entirely based on political grounds. True, he was the sturdiest 
of Paritans himself; but he would not have interfered even 
with what he deemed unscriptural and idolatrous rites and 
doctrines had not the upholders of these been leagued together 
to destroy what he sincerely regarded as the very foundations 
of the “ Commonwealth.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

We are glad to see that in Outside the Radius Mr. Pett 
Ridge, most invincible of optimists, has taken in hand the 
suburbs, a district lately given over to the tyranny of squalid 
realism. The results of bis invasion are unequal, and, asa 
whole, by no means on the same level of excellence achieved 
in his delineations of “Hooliganism.” Some of his characters, 
for instance, approach perilously near the conventional types 
of farcical comedy; the trail of melodramatic sentiment im- 
pairs the poignancy of his pathos; and his gaiety at times is 
a trifle forced. We are quite ready to admit that life ina 
suburban crescent, as depicted by the genial bachelor who 
acts as showman, may be far from monotonous. But to con- 
tend, as he does, that there are romances in every house is a 
proposition hardly consonant with the facts of everyday life. 
The optimistic note is struck almost aggressively in the first 
story, ‘The Education of Mrs. Gregory.” Here we are 
introduced to the ménage of a devoted but socially ill-assorted 
young couple. A smart young Government clerk has married 
an excellent young shopwoman, and his sister and aunt under- 
take toinstruct her in deportment and the use of the aspirates. 
Result, a successful rebellion on the part of the wife against 
the unsympathetic and snobbish intervention of her husband’s 
relatives, followed by an equally successfal effort on her own 
part to acquire the desiderated qualities of culture and social 
address, “The Taming of Captain Tempest” is another 
story of revolt, this time on the part of a gentle wife against 
her hectoring husband, resulting in the signal and theatrically 
sudden victory of the downtrodden partner; while in “The 
Young Ambassador ” the reconciliation of a bigh-spirited and 
quarrelsome young couple is effected by their only child on 
its deathbed. It may be urged that the precocity of the 
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child is excessive, but only hypersensitive readers will fail to 
be moved by the last two pages. Best of all is the little 
episode of the widow who, with heroic mendacity, prepares 
the neighbourhood for the‘ return of her convict son by 
elaborate fictions of his prosperity in South America. We 
have not space to set forth in detail the motives of the 
remaining stories; they mostly treat of harmless conspiracies 
by which domineering wives, patriarchical parents, and 
busband-bunting adventuresses are defeated or foiled. Mr, 
Pett Ridge is always a cheery companion, but he is less con- 
vincing than usual. 


It is to be regretted that Herr Rau, who in The 
Zone King has constracted a very readable and picturesque 
romance out of the authentic materials at his disposal, should, 
by a systematic resort to the rose-water pot, und an egually 
systematic elimination of painful details, have diluted and 
eviscerated one of the most tragical histories of neglected and 
unappreciated genius. To take the most conspicuous instance 
of all, the shocking story of Mozart’s burial in a pauper’s 
grave is entirely omitted, while the impression is distinctly 
created that the ceremonious mourning for his death was as 
general in Vienna as it undonbtedly was in Prague. The 
simple fact is that the life of Mozart, as told, for example, in 
the excellent short biography by Holmes, is far more interest- 
ing and pathetic than any novel on the subject could be. 
The embellishments of fiction detract from rather than 
enhance the mingled charm and bitterness of the reality. 


The exhaustion of ordinary subjects in fiction leads an 
ever-increasing number of writers to exploit outlandish, exotic, 
and abnormal themes. Here the American novelist has a 
signal advantage over his British brother from the greater 
number of-strangers within his gates. When he is tired of 
delineating Anglo-Saxon life, he can fall back on the Red 
Indian, the African, or the Chinaman without crossing the 
sea in quest of local colour. Of such studies in colour— 
red, black, and yellow—the third and last have so far found 
their most able representative in the author of that strange 
play, The Cat and the Cherub, the appreciation of which 
came to be regarded as a sort of test of intellectual 
acumen amongst a certain set of Londoners not many months 
ago. Mr. Fernald now gives us in his Chinatown Stories a 
whole collection of short sketches much on the same lines. 
They are based almost exclusively on his observation of the 
ways of the dwellers in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco; 
and the San Franciscan Chinaman, for all we know, may be 
as far removed from the home-keeping Celestial as Mr. 
Dooley of Chicago from his friends and relations who have 
never crossed the borders of Tipperary. The main point» 
however, is that Mr. Fernald renders his strange barbarians 
extremely interesting in spite of their inherent aloofness; and 
that his Chinese children, notably the delightful infant who 
is the central figure of the first group of sketches, are most 
fascinating personages. The opening tale bears the same 
name as the play already mentioned, but moves on different 
lines. How far Mr. Fernald has really probed the recesses 
of the Oriental mind we are not qualified to say. It would 
be most interesting to know what a highly cultivated China- 
man like Sir Chihcheng Lohfengluh thought of the book. 
But to the untutored Occidental it is fall of unexpected 
entertainment and strange surprises, 

The seven “psychic” stories edited by Miss Goodrich- 
Freer, who herself contributes the first three, are declared by 
her to be, to the best of her knowledge, “ even if specifically 
fancy, generically fact,” four of them being “ directly taken 
from life.” Compared with the old-fashioned Ghost story— 
how lamentably inferior in suggestiveness, and even in its 
look, is the term ‘ psychic” !—some of these narratives suffer 
from the preciseness of their terminology. The plain person, 
for example, finds it hard to be interested in a lady’s maid 
who was, “in point of culture, above the scepticism and 
materialism of ignorance, but below that of science.” The 
element of eeriness in the opening story—that of a homely 
little Yorkshire lass afflicted with a dual personality—is 
entirely overshadowed by the mere pathos of the situation, in 
which the wretched child is sacrificed to make sport for a set 
of silly fashionable women. The moral is excellent, bat one 
hardly expects a moral of this sort in a ghost, or even a 
“psychic,” story. Of the remaining tales, by far the best in 
our opinion is that by Miss Olive Birrell, in which a doctor 
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gifted with second-sight, and desirous of turning his gift to 
practical account in order to rescue the girl he loves from 
imminent peril, induces her to change her plans, with the 
deplorable result that in escaping from the clutches of an 
unscrupulous stepfather she is killed in a railway accident. 
The mental ¢mpasse to which the unhappy man is reduced by 
this untoward disaster is admirably described, for his visions 
had hitherto invariably come true, and he is left bitterly 
regretting the advice of his shrewd old aunt, who had coun- 
selled him to let his birthright get dull from want of use 
instead of cultivating it for practical purposes. 

The heart of Africa having been somewhat over-exploited 
as the home of mysterious and semi-civilised communities, 
Mr. Alfred Clark in his new novel, Jn a State of Nature, 
plants his hidden kingdom inhabited by people of English 
descent in the furthest Arctic regions. What is more, the 
inhabitants, their faculties having probably been numbed by 
the cold, have degenerated sadly in civilisation since the days 
of good Queen Bess, when they left England as the disciples 
of a certain Josiah Cheetham, who named them “the 
Children of Nature” and taught them every sort of license. 
As may be imagined, the book makes no pretensions to 
subtlety, but the Arctic setting is well done, and the adven- 
tures of the hero, who is wrecked off a whaler, make enter- 
taining reading. 

A Cry in the Night isa melodrama pure and simple, but 
by no means a bad specimen of that hybrid order. It begins 
in the most orthodox way with a murder, and ends with 
the discovery of the criminal. The threads of the plot are 
ingeniously spun, and if Mr. Golsworthy never succeeds in 
curdling the blood of his readers, no effort and not a little 
entertainment are involved in the perusal of the book. 


Jocelyn Errol, “Curtis Yorke’s” new novel, is not an un- 
attractive book in its way if the fastidious reader can forget 
the sentimental portrait which figures as a frontispiece. The 
story is concerned with two pairsof people. The jeune premier 
of the first pair is Jocelyn Errol, the hero, a clergyman who 
resigns his pulpit because he has formed a new creed all to him- 
self, and is deeply dissatisfied with it as a “ working” religion 
in practice. He has two women attached to him,—Pauline, 
the pretty, frivolous female villain, and Beatrice, whom he 
marries,—a young person who takes life with dreadful serious- 
ness. The other pair, the sub-hero and heroine, marry each 
other in a commonplace manner in the middle of the story, and 
are specimens of those excellent, normal middle-class people 
who are the backbone of the British Empire, but do not con- 
duce to the exhilaration of the b/as¢ novel reader. 

In Mr. Andrew Balfour’s new story, Vengeance is Mine, 
the hero is “ pressed ” in Scotland, and after many adventures 
is landed in Corsica in good time to help Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days. The local colour is not ill done, but the 
figure of the little Corporal is as elusive to the per of Mr. 
Balfour as to that of most modern romancers. The love 
interest is rather too disconnected from the main plot to 
arrest attention, and the final uniting of hero and heroine 
rather clumsily and unconvincingly managed. 


In The Lost Emeralds of Zarinthia Mr. H. Beauchamp 
tries to impart an element of freshness to the familiar theme 
of a jewel robbery by making the stolen gems valuable 
principally for political reasons,—or rather, to be pedantically 
accurate, the dost gems are politically valuable, while the 
gems which are the subject of the jewel robbery are a mere 
imitation of the originals. The book by its very subject 
inevitably challenges comparisons with others covering much 
the same ground, but on the whole the various intrigues and 
mystifications are well devised and fairly interesting. 


Several of the stories which are included in Mr. Hugh 
Clifford’s new volume, Jn a Corner of Asia, have already 
appeared in various magazines, but they were well worth 
reprinting. Mr. Clifford is a brilliant interpreter of the 
sombre magic of the Malay Peninsula, and the mingled 
charm and savagery of its inhabitants. We are glad to note, 
moreover, that he shows no disposition to extol the un- 
doubted nobility of the Malay at the expense of the Euro- 
pean, and that without any aggressive assertion of Imperialist 
principles he never fails to enforce the high responsibilities 
that attach to “the white man’s burden.” 
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PATRIOTISM AND EMPIRE. 

Patriotism and Empire. By John M. Robertson. (Grant Richards, 
3s. Gd.)—‘ Mere negative community of malice, involving only 
the necessary minimum of further co-operation or fellow-feel- 
ing,’—that is the “practical definition of patriotism” which, 
in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, “is the burden of all history.” This 
“old passion of patriotism” is “in itself the potential solvent 
and negation of culture, in the sense that it turns to naught 
the best fruits thereof.” Moreover, it is, from the point of view of 
the industrial masses, both so absurdly forgiving and forgetful, 
and so shortsighted. In the case of the “ exploiting upper-classes,” 
indeed, patriotism of the old kind was, Mr. Robertson cont+nds, 
and its later and worse form, called Imperialism, is, much 
more a matter of business than of passion. It enabled them 
in early Rome chronically to stave off the social problem, for the 
plebeians responded with steady stupidity to the call upon them 
to join in fighting their neighbours, instead of making common 
cause with the lower orders among the latter. A bad modern 
case, mentioned with obvious annoyance by Mr. Robertson, is 
that of the Canadian descendants of the victims of tha 
Highland clearances of the early part of the present century. 
“It is only too true that their children remain ‘loyal’ and 
‘patriotic,’ in the old sense, in their new homes. Such and so 
irrational are ‘loyalty’ and ‘patriotism’; let the amateur of 
both make the best of it.” The word “amateur” here is, we 
confess, obscure to us,—unless it is a foolish Gallicism. Prob. 
ably its appearance is to be explained by the heat with 
which the passage was written. These poor loyal and patriotic 
Scottish-Canadians, however, are far from being alone in their 
perverse folly. In the opinion of Mr. Robertson and his 
school, as we presume, a large part, if not the whole, of 
the working classes in Great Britain and in the United 
States have been, and are, “exploited” by the capitalists 
—and, taking the past and present together, it is true of a good 
many of them—and yet it is in these two countries that, as he 
deplores, Imperialism has of late had its most marked develop. 
ments, In both countries the preponderance of political power 
is in the hands, not of aristocrats or capitalists, but of the 
industrial masses. If they were anti-Imperialist they would 
very soon let the politicians know it. The fact, of course, is 
notoriously otherwise, and it is not denied by Mr. Robertson. 
The explanation, as we gather, is the want of leaders and in- 
fluential teachers, who will hold up “ moral ideals,” and advocate 
“a policy of scientific social development.” Mr. Robertson 
apparently thinks that he has a mission for the better education 
of his fellow-countrymen in this regard. By all means let him 
strive to fulfil it. But in our judgment he will not go far, 
or indeed make any progress at all, until he has, in. the first 
place, modified the arrogant confidence of his general manner, 
and, secondly, recognised the presence of a large element 
of nobility in the national impulses and aspirations ‘which 
he now vituperates with such absence of discrimination, 
and, we must add, in so deliberately insulting a tone. That 
Imperialism is liable to abuses and evils we sorrowfully 
acknowledge, but the man who can write of it that “it is all 
vain, where it is not vile,” shows himself, despite the possessiou 
of considerable learning and power of effective statement, sadly 
lacking in the insight and the temper required for the true 
reformer’s réle. 


HUBERT HERVEY. 

Hubert Hervey, Student and Imperialist: a Memoir. By Earl 
Grey, late Administrator of Rhodesia. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 
—This memoir shows how loftiness of character and remarkable 
disinterestedness may be associated with keen enthusiasm for 
Imperialism, even though prosecuted under auspices which have 
seemed, and still seem, to many Englishmen, ourselves included, 
by no means above reproach. A son of the late Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Hubert John Antony Hervey was evidently, by the 
universal consent of those who had the best opportunities of 
judging, a man whose life was dominated in an unusual 
degree by a sense of honour and by the dictates of duty. If Marshal 
Ney was brave among the brave, Hubert Hervey was honourable 
among the honourable. Though, as Mr. Lecky, who saw much of 
him, bears witness, “the most modest, unostentatious, unobtru- 
sive of men, with no tinge of egotism in his nature,” he never 
shrank from bearing his testimony on any point on which he 
deemed that honour was concerned; and the result was that 
though thought needlessly fastidious by some, he was respected 
by all who knew him. His one great passion was Imperialism. 
As Mr. Eyre Crowe writes of him, “to make Great Britain the 
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jader of the world, morally, intellectually, and politically —that 
yas in his eyes the true purpose of any English policy, as its 
accomplishment would be the fulfilment of England’s political 
destiny. To rise to such a position of leadership, a State must be 
regarded with a feeling of trust by the world at large, and com- 
mand its respect. Whilst respect would be earned by a firm 
attitude in ever protecting national interests, general confidence 
could only be won as the result of the conviction that English 
aims and ideals can and may be identified with the highest com- 
mon interests of all peoples.” It was animated by views of this 
kind that Hubert Hervey, while consideration for his mother kept 
him from leaving England, obtained work in the Transfer Depart- 
nentof the British South Africa Company, in the City. as represent- 
ing what he regarded as an essentially Imperial enterprise; and 
after her death secured an appointment, at first unpaid, on its staff 
inMashonaland. His career there was all tooshort. As Secretary 
to the Law Department under the Pubic Prosecutor at Salis- 
bury, “his work,” says Lord Grey, “was that of enforcing rules 
of British law with an equal hand upon whites and blacks 
alike,’—a post “for which the moral fearlessness of his nature, 
the judicial character vf his mind, and his high sense of duty 
admirably qualified him.” From that work he was drawn 
into the first Matabele War as a volunteer trooper. He came 
through it unscathed, and Sir Edward Grey’s brother, Mr. George 
Grey, bears witness to the excellent effect of his example upon 
his comrades, who saw that, though delicate and sensitive, he 
shirked no part of the commonest duty. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Rhodes and the Company that Hervey was selected for the 
charge of a special mission in Barotseland, where he would have 
done admirable work. But before he could get there there came 
the unhappy and criminal Raid—on which Hervey’s opinion is 
not given—and then the Matahele Rebellion; and again Hervey 
offered his services in the field. He fell, gallantly leading his troop, 
at a critical moment in an important action in the Matoppo 
Hills; but lived long enough to know that victory had been 
secured, and to say, happily : “ Well, it is a grand thing to die for 
the expansion of the Empire!” He has left behind him the 
record of a very Bayard of Imperiaiism, whose regard and esteem 
reflect favourably on all, including Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, 
who possessed them. 


A History of Eton College. By Lionel Cust. (Duckworth and 
Co. 5s. net.)—-Mr. Lionel Cust is to be congratulated on his 
History of Eton College. It was a difficult task to carry out. In 
the first place, Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s comprehensive and 
interesting book on the same subject holds the field, and the 
temptation to use the volume as a quarry for materials is one that 
itwould seem hard to resist. Again, Mr. Wasey Sterry’s readable 
volume, which has recently appeared, has cut away the ground 
from under the feet of the popular historian. But Mr. Cust has 
taken a line of his own, and though he is of course bound to 
traverse the same regions, yet he has done so with considerable 
freshness and an adequate array of new material. An excellent 
feature of the book is the space devoted to celebrated Etonians, 
with the salient points of each career crisply touched ina sentence 
or two. The illustrations are interesting, but might be more 
clearly printed. We suppose that it is inevitable to devote a con- 
siderable space to athletics, but there is a certain grotesqueness 
inthe arraying of the names of football players and sprinters as 
though they had conferred as much distinction on Eton as the 
Premiers and Divines of the earlier pages. But that is a small 
point, and possibly many readers of the book will be of opinion 
that if either class were to be omitted the merely historical per- 
sonages ought to be sacrificed. 





eth Meats 


Jesus College, Oxford. By E. G. Hardy, M.A. (F. E. Robinson 
and Co. 5s, net.)—It is not Mr. Hardy’s fault that this is not an 
interesting book. In College histories the excitement comes in, 
for the most part, when there are domestic difficulties or external 
aggression. Jesus has not suffered seriously from either. For 
the first century or so of its existence it was greatly hampered 
by poverty. The will of Sir Leoline Jenkins, who died in 1685, 
put it in a position of moderate affluence. The aggregate of his 
bequest at the time was £700 per annum. But, luckily for the 
toundation, among the real estate were two parcels of land in 
Lambeth, one of which was sold in 1813 for £20,000, while the 
other now brings in more than £3,000. Whatthere is to tell Mr. 

_ Hardy relates well enough, and he is careful to give details, for it 

_ isindeed in details that what interest these narratives have com- 
monly lies. Itis to be noted that the restrictions to Wales, which 
at one time made the College one of the closest in the University, 
were not part of theoriginal foundation. This is the more curious 
because these restrictions, absolutely swept away elsewhere, still 
exist in part at Jesus. 


| Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. By Joel Elias Sprin- 
q 





garn. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) — This scholarly, carefully 
written, and admirably condensed volume belongs to a series 
known as the “Columbia University Studies in Literature,” 
which speaks well for both the present and the future of the 
American Universities as the centres and seed-plots of culture. 
Mr. Springarn takes Italy and Italian criticism as his starting 
points. He shows how by the middle of the sixteenth century 
there had grown up in Italy an almost complete body of poetic 
rules and theories. This passed into France, England, Spain, 
Germany, Portugal, and Holland; so that by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century there wasa common body of Renaissance 
doctrine throughout Western Europe. “ Each country gave this 
system a national cast of its own; but the form which it received 
in France ultimately triumphed, and modern classicism therefore 
represents the supremacy of the French phase or version of 
Renaissance Aristotelianism.” The Italian portion of the book is 
the most elaborate ; but the sections dealing with both France and 
England are of great value and interest,—more especially such 
chapters as ‘“‘ The Evolution of English Criticism from Ascham to 
Milton,” “The General Theory of Poetry in the Elizabethan 
Age,” and “Classical Elements in Elizabethan Criticism.” Mr. 
Springarn shows in every page of his work the almost enormous 
extent of his erudition. But he writes lucidly and simply ; his 
learning never appears tedious. His volume is the handbook 
of the subject of which it treats. 


The Child's Cookery Book. By Louisa S. Tate. (Grant Richards.) 
—This is a very nice little book which ought to rejoice the 
hearts of a great many children, and prove of real use to some of 
them as they grow older. The recipes are given in a simple, 
easy style, and printed in pleasant story-book type, which makes 
the page look much more attractive than that of the usual 
cookery-book. The idea of the author is not that children should 
take her book down to the kitchen and set to work at cooking by 
themselves, but that here are recipes which they may easily 
carry out “under slight supervision.” Meat dishes are for 
the most part avoided, as taking more time than children are 
generally allowed to spend in front of the kitchen fire; but there 
is a good variety of soups, puddings, creams, cakes, and dainty 
supper-dishes, both sweet and savoury. An experienced house- 
keeper suggests as a simplification of the recipe for boiling rice 
that the cold-water douche should be omitted, the time for boiling 
précisé, as nineteen or twenty minutes, and then—if care is taken 
to use only Patna rice and to put that into plenty of water— 
children need not scald their finger-tips by pulling out grains to 
test their hardness. The desert-island pudding at the end of the 
book, foraged out of a recipe-book a hundred years old, is 
amusing. But who will know what “eringo-root” is? 


The What-a-Babies. By E. P. B. (Sherratt and Hughes, 
Manchester. 6d.)—This little book, no bigger than a pamphlet, is 
an attempt to describe the dreams of two feverish children. 
They go to a great many metaphorical places, such as “ Thing- 
land” and “Thoughtland,” and the suburbs of Thoughtland, 
where the Ornamentals live. hese have a quarrel with the 
Usefuls, who live in the town, &c. We confess we do not under- 
stand the story, and by the time the children wake from their 
dreams to hear that their temperatures are normal, the reader 
has begun to wonder whether his own is. There are witty things 
in the book, but as a whole it is a perfect nightmare of con- 
fusion. 


London Souvenirs. By C. W. Heckethorn. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mr, Heckethorn has much that is curious and 
amusing to tell us; but his book is not wholly satisfactory. He 
wants the right temper of the raconteur. The writer who would 
please in this line must have an imperturbable temper. He 
must have no prejudices, no animosities, no convictions even, if 
these convictions are to colour his narrative. Mr. Heckethorn 
has some disagreeable things to say about Londoners, about 
doctors, about London itself, which “lacks diversity of surface 
and lacks water.” Diversity of surface is a nuisance, and the 
hills we have we are fain to abolish. As for water, London is 
better off than Paris. He has, indeed, a very low opinion of the 
city, differing in this respect from good judges, who hold that 
there is one region of it, bounded by Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, by the Thames and the line of Holborn and Oxford 
Street, which it would not be easy to surpass anywhere. Any- 
how, this kind of thing does not suit the book which we have 
here. We can form our own judgments; iet Mr. Heckethorn 
give us facts as many, as interesting, and as curious as he can 
find. 


A Guide through Bismarck’s “Reflections and Reminiscences.” 
By Horst Kohl. Translated by Clara Bell. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
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43. 6a. net.) —This is the book of a thoroughgoing Bismarckian. 
“The Prince had never but one end in view, namely, to tell the 
truth.” Of course this refers to his reminiscences. It certainly 
does not refer to his diplomacy. But this is not tothe point. 
We are not concerned with Bismarck’s character, but with the 
vaiue of his contributions to history. Here Herr Kohl has a 
good deal to say that is worth hearing. Whether the great 
statesman really benefited Germany and the world it is too soon 
to say; but anyhow this volume will scarcely be neglected when 
judgment is given. 

The Shervintons: Soldiers of Fortune. By Kathleen Shervin- 
ton, (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—C. R. St. L. Shervinton came 
of a house of soldiers (his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father had had commissions in the Army), and began life as a naval 
cadet; failing to pass the examination for commissions, he en- 
listed in the 11th Hussars. Bought out by his father, he learnt 
land-surveying, and then tried coffee-planting, diversified by 
tiger-shooting. In 1877 he volunteered for service in South 
Africa. Here he remained, taking part inall the fighting that was 
going, till 1884, when an appointment in Madagascar was offered 
him by General Digby Willoughby. His career in this island, 
and how it was brought to a close by the French conquest, is well 
known. What we here read lets us see more clearly what a 
difference there would have been had tae Hovas listened to his 
But the Hovas had lost the qualities which made them 
a dominant race, avd no one can regret their fall. Nor can 
any one doubt that the French behaved shabbily to him. It is 
true that they had no reason to love him, but to confiscate his 
property was mean. 


counsels. 


Life of Sir William Robert Mends. By his Son, Bowen Stilon 
Mends. (John Murray. 16s.)—The story of Admiral Mends, who 
died in 1897 at the age of eighty-three, was in the Navy from 
1826 to 1883, and in the Crimean War was Flag-Captain to Sir 
Edmund Lyons, was certainly worth telling, because he was an 
excellent man and a loyal officer. But bic son has told that 
story at too great length. Why should this or any book be crowded 
with trivial details like : “ As the breeze is strong and the weather 
doubtful there is every possibility of a speedy closing of the 
mail-bag, therefore I shall put my letter up at once; the shaking 
of the serew prevents my writing almost ” ? Yet Mends had many 
interesting experiences and adventures, more particularly in the 
early years of his life and off the coast of South America. His 
observations, too, upon men and things in the Crimean War— 
one is pleased in these days to note that he says a good word forthe 
Press—are shrewd, and he was more than a fair judge of 
character. Furthermore, as the volume is written quite con- 
scientiously, though not concisely, it will be found very valuable 
by the English and the European historian of the future. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under tiis heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Veserved Jur review in other forms.) 








Tie Backwater of Life. By James Payn. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—This volume of “ essays of a literary veteran’ is made 
even more interesting by the admirable appreciation of the 
writer which another veteran, Mr. Leslie Stephen, has prefixed 
toit. It is difficult to say whether the personal or the literary 
papers are the better reading. The sight of the humourist when 
lic gives us a glimpse into his chamber of suffering, but never 
with any unmanly complaining, is inexpressibly pathetic. How 
marvellous was the unfailing stream of humour which almost to 
the last he kept up! But perhaps Mr. Payn’s editorial papers 
will find the most interested readers. A very large portion of 
inankind desires to see itself in print, and where could be found 
a wiser, kindlier critic and adviser than James Payn? His 
counsels should smooth the path of the contributor and, yet 
more, of the editor. 


two books by mountaineering experts may be mentioned 
together. These are From the Alps to the Andes, by Matthias 
Zurbriggen (T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), and Alpine Memories, 
by Emile Javelle, translated by W. H. Chesson (same publisher, 
7s. 62.) Matthias Zurbriggen is a native of Saas-Fee, in the 
Vaiais, and has achieved so great a reputation as a mountaineer 
that he has been taken across the world to assist in the attack on 
the great peaks of the East and the West, and even to New 
Zealand. His recollections, supplemented by information 
ecllected from other sources, will be ,found very interesting. 
Emile Javelle was a native of St. Etienne, and born in 1847. His 
first serious occupation was photography. ‘Then he became a 
teacher, and, it would seem, an effective one. But the passion of 


his life was for the mountains,—first roused ‘by an uncle who was 
an Alpine botanist. 


He died early in his thirty-seventh year. 





a 
This volume contains a number of papers on Alpine subjects 

. . o 
narratives of ascents, descriptions, &c. 


The second volume of “Sacred Books of the Buddhists” 
edited by Professor Max Miller (H. Frowde), contains The 
Dialogues of the Buddha, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids 
(10s. 6d) These dialogues are thirteen in number. In each 
Buddha, who is very like Socrates, draws his interlocutor gkil. 


fully on to acknowledge that the highest good which he desires . 


is to be found far more perfectly in his (Buddha’s) highest good, 
‘There is much that is exceedingly interesting in the dialogues, 
In the “Naked Ascetic” dialogue, for instance, we havea very 
strange list of the ascetic practices which the interlocutor 
enumerates. No Western wmortifier of the flesh, even the pillar 
saints of old, or the Poor Clares, could rival them. The true 
ascetic will not take a meal when there is a swarm of flies about 
lest he should rob them of their food. 


Girr-Booxs.—The Two Pools. By J. T. Dunning. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—This ‘‘ Romance for Children’’ is somewhat 
like the “ Water- Babies,” but not so didactic. Some readers will 
not like it the less for that, and will be equally amused with the 
sayings and doings of the trouts and sticklebacks.—There ig 
something about sticklebacks in The Boyhood of a Naturalist, by 
“ Fred, Smith ” (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), but they are the real, 
not fairy sticklebacks. The title of the book explains it suffi. 
ciently. The author tells us of his ambitions and of the difficul- 
ties which stood in his way. He wanted to roam about the 
country, searching for what was to be found in fields and books, 
and his schoolfellows wanted him to play cricket. But unwilling 
cricket is not of much account, and he was soon set free to follow 
his own bent. The tale of what followed is very interesting, 
We do not wish all or even many boys to follow these ways, for 
the hard kuocks of football and cricket teach men to dare the 
dangers of close conflict—fanatics that do not fear death fear 
pain—but there is room for some of such students of Nature-— 
Food for Powder, by D. H. Parry (Ernest Nister, 2s. 6d.), begins, 
as many such tales do, and lives also, it may be said, with a 
school where we are introduced to a tyrannical Head-Master and 
a rebellious boy. This is an introduction to a story of military 
life as it was towards the end of the last century, a life not 
without many troubles of its own, but turning out well at the 


last.——T'refoil, by M. Macdonald (Nelson and Sons, 6s.),° 


is the story of three girls, their friendship. and their fortunes. 
The scene is laid in Australiu, and this gives an additional 
interest to u book which would in any case be worth reading. 


Booxrs or Rirerence.—Who’s Who? 1900 (A. and C. Black, 
3s. 6d.), appears with some alterations of form, made for the 
purpose of including more practically useful information. Among 
the tables are “ Ambassadors,” “ Military Commands,” “ Acade- 
mies and Societies,” ‘ Bishops,” ‘‘ Clubs,” ‘ Colonies,” “ Editors” 
(of newspapers and magazines), &c. Then come the “ Bio- 
graphies,” or “ Autobiographies,” as they might, not incorrectly, 
be described.——The Englishwoman’s Year Book, edited by Emily 
James (same publishers), contains a full account of the employ- 
ments (public and private) open to women, political associations, 
and other matters which have so largely increased the 
outlook for women during the last half-century or so.— 
Debreti’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(Dean and Son. 31s. 6d.)—Debrett, now in its hundred and 
eighty-seventh year, must be the doyen of peerages, indeed of 
periodical volumes, (It would be interesting to have some day a 
reprint of the first volume, or at least of a part of it.) The 
volume increases as the years go by; however much the demo- 
cratic spirit may grow, it does not diminish the desire for dis- 
tinctions. —Another useful volume, comparatively young, for 
it can count but sixty years, is Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 10s. 6d.) Whitaker's 
Peerage (J. Whitaker and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is a very handy volume, 
as one might expect from its name. We may describe it as slim, 
a3, indeed, becomes its youth. Of Whitaker’s Almanack (same 
publishers, 2s. 6d.) we can only say that it goes on adding new 
features of interest or reproducing old ones. One revival is a list 
of “ Octogenarians.” The Almanach Hachette (Hachette et 
Cie.) is a comparatively new friend, which we are glad to wel- 
come again.——Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities. 
Edited by John Lane. (Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d.)—A seasons 








able reminder that our gifts to special needs arising out of the war- 


in the Transvaal must not make us forget our home obligations. 
——Hazell’s Annual for 1900. (Hazell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This 
annual, which now appears for the fifteenth time, keeps up to its 
standard, and even, we may say, improves. Nothing could be 
more praiseworthy than the diligence and readiness with which 
persons, events, and places brought into prominence by current 
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events are dealt with. Of course there is a map of the scenos of 
the Transvaal War. It was less obvious to give one of the terri- 
tory in West Africa that was made the subject of the recent 
Convention between this country and France, but it is here. The 
Alaska boundary is also presented. Another appropriate addition 
js an account of the highly-placed permanent officials on whom so 
mach of the burden of actual government lies. The chronicle of 
events, personal or other, is brought well up to date, occur- 
ences up to December Sth being duly noted. The Royal Biue 
Book Court and Parliamentary Guide (Kelly and Co.) is a 
veteran—this is the seventy-eighth appsarance—which it is sufti- 
cient to mention. It contains, it will be remembered, official, 
diplomatic, and Parliamentary lists, with a street and an alpha 
tical directory. 








content to mention 
which have a more or less 
By H. 


Locan Histories —— We must be 
very briefly various books 
local interest :—Nooks and Corners of Shropshire. 
Thornhill Timmins. 
who has illustrated his book by a number of attractive 
sketcbes, gives us the result of many wanderings. He begins 
with Shrewsbury, and takes us to all the notable spots in 
the southern part of the county. He is reserving, we hope, the 
the northern region, with its not less interesting features, includ- 
ing its minor “ Lakeland,” the Ellesmere region, for another 
volume.———Luton Church. By the late Henry Cobbe, M.A. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 12s, 6d. net.)—The author of this volume was an 
antiquarian of no small note, who died in a good old age before 
he had completed the revision of the proofs. Itis hardly possible 
for a reviewer to contemplate without something like dismay the 
almost portentous length of this book. It contains between six 
and seven hundred large and closely printed pages, and all this 
about a single church. ({t is only fair, however, to say that a 
number of collateral subjects are treated.) Mr. Cobbe goes back 
to very early times,—to the introduction of Christianity into 
the Midlands. And there is this also to be said, that the parochial 
history of Luton is uncommonly complete. ‘‘ Morcar the Priest ” 
held the benefice in the days of the Conquest. He had dis- 
appeared, indeed, by the time of the Domesday Survey, which 
gives us the name of “ William the Chamberlain ” as the rector. 
(The value of the benefice was estimated at three pounds of 
silver.) In the next century Luton Rectory became the property 
of St. Albans Abbey. A younger William had succeeded, and 
there was the difficulty that he was a layman, while he had no 
hereditary right to ecclesiastical possessions. Gilbert de Cymnay 
was put into his place, and it was through him and his son 


theadvowson. Its revenues, with those of other benefices, were 
appropriated to the Cellarer. (Would the poor of Luton be the 
better for this substitution of a poorly paid vicar fora fairly affluent 
rector?) There has been a succession of vicars from that day to 
this, The rectorial tithes were in the hands of the Crown, and 
afterwards, in part, of Trinity College, Oxford. The holders 
did not even perform the duty of keeping the chancel in repair. 
Mr. Cobbe’s volume is as complete a history of the parish as could 
be desired——History of Strood. By HenrySmetham. (Parrett 
and Neves, Chatham. 10s.)—There are not a few interesting 
things in this book, though it cannot claim to be in the same 
rank as Mr. Cobbe’s “‘ Luton.” There is the story of the church, 
for instance, pulled down in 1814, and rebuilt in a peculiarly 
hideous form. This was the beginning of no little strife, for a 
large sum of money was borrowed, and had to be repaid by a rate. 
Some of it is still owing, though the growth of the town has 
happily permitted the reduction of the rate to 2d.—Calendar of 
the Records of Derbyshire. Compiled by the Rev. J. Charles Cox. 
(Bemrose and Sons. 21s. net.) 


BioGRAPHIES.— Elizabeth Pease Nichol. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. R. F. Horton remarks 
that “we could wish that all the saints had belonged to 
one Church,” because such a fact ‘‘ would have furnished strong 
evidence of the exclusive truth of the denomination in which 
they were found.” As it is, they are found in all Churches, and 
in “communities which the Church, as a whole, agreed to bar.” 
Elizabeth Nichol was a. Friend, though on her marriage she 
formally ceased to belong to that body. Her early philanthropic 
impulses were in the cause of emancipation, in which the Friends 


herself into various good works, a comrade and helper of kinsfolk 
who were active on the side of righteousness. It is a fine 
lnspiriting story that we read, but we are bound to say that Miss 
Stoddart tells it in a very aggressive way. We must be excused 


(Elliot Stock. 21s. net.)—Mr. Timmins, | 
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if the nation had refused to pay compensation to the slaveholders? 
Slavery was a system for which the nation was distinctly respon- 
sible. Of course she has her say about opium. ‘“ The voice is 
still for Revenue versus Righteousness,” she writes. Said of 
an individual statesman that would’be slander. Is it anything 
else when it is said against a nation? This is not our idea of 
the way in which a “saintly life” should be written. ‘“'The 
greatest of these is charity..——A biography to which 
we would gladly give an extended notice did circumstances 
permit is Charles A. Berry, D.D., by James E. Drummond 
(Cassell and Co., 6s.) Dr. Berry, who died prematurely, 
worn out by overwork, was President of the Congregational 
Union in 1897, and occupied a most distinguished position 
in the Nonconformist world. This memoir is written by his col- 
league in the pastorate, and is highly appreciative of his great 
gifts and qualities——Pilkington of Uganda, by C. T. Harford 
Battersby (Marshall Brothers, 3s. 6d.), is a cheaper edition of a 
most interesting biography first published a little more than 
twelve months since. 


MisceELLaANgous.—The Bride’s Mirror of Maulavi Nazir-Ahmad, 
Edited by G. E. Ward. (H. Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.)— This 
is a sort of didactic tale, written in Hindostanee for the 
benefit of the author’s daughter, and now published, trans- 
literated into Roman characters, for ladies who may desire .to 
make themselves acquainted with the language. The editor 
has supplied a vocabulary and notes. It is the first. original 
book, we are told, that has appeared in Hindostanee.—— 
Sir Redvers H. Buller. By Walter Jerrold. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the books of which the war 
is certain to produce a large erop. We have always said what we 
could against biographies of the living, and we do not feel dis- 
posed to except the case of a general at the front.——Another 
book of a similar class, to which, however, the same objection 
does not apply, is The ‘‘ Death or Glory Boys” ; or, The Story of the 
Seventeenth Lancers, by D. H. Parry (Cassell and Co., 6s.) It tells 
the tale of the services of the regiment from the time when it was 
raised in 1759 by John Hall down to its service in South Africa in 
1880.—Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrativeof American 
History. Edited by W. Macdonald. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a companion volume to one issued some little time 
ago under the title of “Select Documents Illustrative of the 
History of the United States.” It goes back to the pre- 
Revolutionary period,and gives charters and grants, acts, &c., 
belonging to the early days of the various States. As we draw 
near the end of the selection the coming event casts its shadow 
before it, the last document being the “ Act prohibiting trade and 
intercourse with America.” ‘This time at least the Lords, where 
there was a strong opposition to the Bill, were wiser than the Com- 
mons, where the minority on the third reading was only sixteen. 
——Vanity Fair, Series XXXI. (Vanity Fair Office. 42s.)—This isa 
particularly interesting volume. The frontispiece is a picture of 
the “Rennes Trial,’ with the “ Generals ” and their “ victims,” 
shall we call them? Hard on this follows a “ Pretender,” 
namely, Prince Victor Napoleon (only a very curious-looking 
being, “The Emperor of Corea,” intervening). Of other studies 
we may mention “ Lord Kitchener of Khartoum,” “ M. Delcassé,” 
“The President of the United States,’ and “The American 
Ambassador.” The list has more notabilities in it than usual.—_— 
The Journal of Education, Vol. XXI. (W. Rice, 7s. 6d.), is wel- 
come as always. It is a history as well as a chronicle; nowhere 
may we look for a more intelligent appreciation of what is bein 
done or written in the province of education. The School World 
(Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. net), which appears for the first time 
in an annual volume, has for an object among other things to 
afford something like “an open council” for persons actua!ly 
engaged in secondary teaching. Foxr-Hunting: a Treaiise 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Kilreynard, compiled and 
illustrated by C. W. Bell (H. Cox), will give genuine 
amusement both by its letterpress and its pictures. ‘‘ Mr. 
Jorrocks” is the Aristophanes of fox-hunting, and we are some- 
times reminded of him here. Mr. T. Scott Anderson in his 
Holloas from the Hills (Smail, Jedburgh) is quite serious. He 
expresses his enthusiasm in fairly good verse——We have 
to mention the appearance of the eighth volume of A System 
of Medicine, edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co., 25s. net). It contains “ Diseases of the 
Nervous System” (continued), ‘‘ Mental Diseases,” and “‘ Diseases 
of the Skin,” with an appendix on “Malarial Fever” with 
an account of recent discoveries of the malarial parasite, 
and its existence “outside its human host.”——Two editions 
of Guvres Complétes de Moligre are published by the Oxford 
University Press. One of them is in a single volume (5s.; on 














for saying that she “shrieks” from time to time. Does she 
teriously mean that emancipation would have been a nobler policy 
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excellence of paper that we expect in volumes coming from this 
source. Its pages number close upon six hundred and fifty, and 
it is of quite manageable size, but it is as legible as any one can 
desire. The other edition has the same advantages in a very 
different form, consisting of five miniature volumes in a case.—— 
How to Learn Philology. By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 4s. net.) —This is described by the author 
as a “Simple and Introductory Book for Teachers and Learners.” 
Mr. Miles begins at the beginning—most books on the subject 
begin much too far on—and gives plenty of really helpful sug- 
gestions and hints. A diligent reader with but slender equipment 
of Latin and Greek may take up the volume, learn much from it, 
and fiad his original stock very much increased at the end. 
Greek dialects, the sources of Latin, the changes of the Romance 
languages, Grimm’s Law, are among the many subjects of which 
Mr. Miles treats.——The Young Scholar's Illustrated Bible (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode) is furnished with what may be called 
real as distinguished from fancy illustrations. The Rosetta 
Stone serves as a frontispiece. Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, 
Phoenician, and Assyrian remains furnish others. There are 
also reproductions of landscapes, views (as of the Roman 
Forum, &c.), and maps. 


New Epirions.—We have received a very handsomely got-up 
édition de luxe of Mr. G W. Cable’s tale of The Grandissimes 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21, net). The story was first pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago, and certainly has not been 
forgotten. Mr. Albert Herter has illustrated it with twelve 
full-page drawings, and some smaller ones. Very effective 
they are——The Larger Temple Shakespeare, Vols. III. and IV., 
edited by Israel Gollancz (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. net 
per vol.), containing “The Merchant of Venice,” “As You Like 
It,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
«Twelfth Night,” “A Winter’s Tale,” and ‘“Cymbeline.”——The 
Epic of Rama, Prince of India, condensed into English Verse by 
Romesh Dutt, C.L.E., The Paradise of Dante (with a literal trans- 
lation into prose), and In Memoriam, by Alfred Tennyson, all 
volumes in the series of “'l'emple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 
1s. 6d. net per vol.) ——Villette, by Charlotte Bronté, in the 
“Haworth Edition of the Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and 
her Sisters”? (Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.) ———Readings in the “ Fors 
Clavigera” of John Ruskin. (G. Allen. Is. net.) ——Art and Song: 
Edited by Robert Bell. (H. Virtue and Co. 6s. net.)——South 
Africa of To-Day. By Captain Francis Younghusband, C,I.E, 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
cmcenemeie imeem 


Earle (Walter), Thought Sketches: Poems, cr 8VO .....e..eeeeeeee (G. Allen) 10'6 
Evans (A. H.) and Buckley (T. E.), A Vertebrate Fauna of the Shetland 


TRAE. VOT BVO: 9:06 00:05:10 0'0 6 00e'0)60:056is vi49 5'0:04-4,0:9/6 6100's 9sce nonsense (Douglas) 30/0 
Fortnum (A. J.), Music of the Waves: Lyrics. 12m0..........-.+.6. (Jarrold) 3/6 
“ House ” on Sport (The), by Members of the London Stock Exchange, Vol. II., 

BUND. 5 ch cai beaenaenwisbaes bes eiieeMan Pies aisinis opine dice ROTA (Gale & Polden) 21/0 





ery (The), edited by sir KE. J. Poynter. in 3 vols. 4to 
A.) and Others, The History of Chislehurst : its Church, Manors, and 
idesn awe Sea SSN ee woe be6b eels saws 0515 Geena oe (G. Allen) 30/0 
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Webb (E. 
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The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 535 Duane Street, New 
U.S.A.; Messrs. BREeNTANO's, Union Square, New York, 

and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion NrEws Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Clark Street, Chicago, USA. ; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPAny, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEp6rt, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. RicBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


fork, 
U8.A., 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Pao ...0cceccccccececceccees £10 10 0]| Narrow-Column........0..00-..810 0 

Half-Page ......+++- - 65 5 0} Half-Column ....... woe 245-0) 

Quarter-Page.....+.+6- 212 6! Quarter-Column........ sieiees Oe 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page.....ecceseeee-p S14 14 0| Inside Page ......... éFensen £12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 


- (Cassell)147/0 | 
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“LIBERTY” |STOCK-TAKING SALE. 


REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND Cotourincs 
J 


STOCK-TAKING | WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 


SALE. | SLIGHTLY SOILED AND SURPLUS SrooKS oF 


ON MONDAY NEXT/i«~JBERTY” ART FABRI 
and following days. | FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE, cs 


Greatly reduced prices in 
all departments. | At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, w, 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


When these are required, the advice ofa 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied, 














Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
is always Suecessful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, w.c., 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


SPECTACLES. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
ROYAL “THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Coc6atina brought 


to her at 7.50a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
COCOA. 


at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

| Sm ANDREW CLARKB’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
| patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Altred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 
Policies effected in 1900. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
€3 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS....... huanaacd £430,000,000. 


ne 7 se" ees 2 Fe 


SCHOLARSHIPS £25 to £60. MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19tii 


ILL ANY ONE JOIN in SIX MONTHS’ SUB- 
SCRIPTION to “SPECTATOR,” commencing from January 6th ?— 
Address, “ B.,” care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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IMPORTANT 
To Those about to Furnish. 


“Estimates for Furnishing throughout with 
Specimen Interiors in Colour” is the title of the 
most charming and practical book on furnishing 
yet published. iThe series of coloured interiors 
are specially interesting, and represent the last 
word on the tasteful Furnishing of ordinary 
rooms. Every one who is furnishing should not 
fail to secure at once a copy of this elegant and 
most useful book from Hampton and Sons, Pall 
Mall East, who send it post-free. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 

AERTEX Oh Cueuik CELLULAR 

AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 











Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &c. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables, 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets. 
DRUCE AND COMPANY. 


Baker Street, London, W. 














CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The Board are about to appoint an Inspector of Homes in which Blind or Deaf 
children are boarded. 

Applicants (Women) must be between the ages of 28 and 40. Previous experi- 
ence among Deaf children will be considered a qualification. The selected can- 
didate will be required to give her whole time to the service of the Board, and 
when not engaged in visiting Homes will assist the Superintendents in corres- 
pondence. 

The salary will be at the rate of £100 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses. 

Applications (which should be made on the Form to be obtained from the Clerk 
of the Board, Victoria Embankment, W.C.) must be accompanied by copies of three 
testimonials of recent date, and must be received by the Clerk of the Board not 
later than January 8th, 1900, e endorsed outside * uutside “ Special Schools. F 

OYAL INDIAN ENGI GINEERING COLLE G E, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Enginecrs in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State] Railway.- For particulars, apply toSECRE TAR ¥ at ollege, 








YDE PARK.—The MISSES MANVILLE have RE- 

MOVED their SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to 

2 LEINSTER GARDENS. Education on very modern lines by a good staff of 

trained and certificated [nglish and Foreign Mistresses. KINDURGARTEN 

CLASS for —_ Girls and Boys by an experienced Mistress, Miss Margaret Hart. 

TRANSITION CLASS for older Girls and Boys.—Prospectus on application to 
Miss Manville. aster Term begins on January 18th. 


URLINGTON HOUSE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLE- 
SEX.—Mr. A. ELSEE, M.A., RECEIVES PRIVATE PU PILS of 14 and up- 
wards who are intending to become ENGINEERS or ARCHITECTS. Practical 
work in combination with theory. Good Modern Education for those whose 
future career is undecided. Individual Tuition. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEON, ARDS- ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. TI. J. GRAHA 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all *BUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


ANNSEE, TEAR BERLIN. 


























Pee: ASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORP E ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMA 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, January 17th, 1900. 


TEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

oe and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


M rONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses... Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 

















W ALDHEDM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Uamb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


» uJ 

OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 
the Winchester Diocesan ‘l'rustees).—Adininistrative Trustees :—Rev. Alex. 
8. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., M.B., 
J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Prineipal 
—Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 

training a speci: il feature of the School.—For Prospectus, apply to theSECRETARY. 




















ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OPEN, 

JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lycée de Jeunes Filles” in Pais on 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan- 
tages of the Lycée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the 
person: ul care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle. Glatz, a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. She 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, Bincleaves, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


RESIDE iNT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, General, 
and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highestreferences, Terms and 
list of successes on application..-The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navy and Army. Recent Honours :—Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 6th in Sandhurst ; 
40th in Sandhurst: 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the ‘ Britannia” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL. 
—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


WP Ss OM COLLE® EE. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


ERTON COURT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

SIDCUP.—Healthy and picturesque part of Kent. Within easy reach of 
London for weekly boarders. Special attention given to English Literature, 
Oral Modern Languages, and Elementagy Experimental Science. Few boarders 
only taken; individual attention.—Head-Master, J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ist class Honours in Classics 
































XT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 


Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





Herr WALTHER NOHL, the Head-Master of the School, TEACHES BOYS 
German, Mathematics, Latin, French, Music a.s.o. Terms on application to Dr. 
COOMBS, Castle Cary, Somerset ; or to Herr NOHL, Wannsee. 


High-class Boardirg-School for Young Ladies. Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX 
BLAKE. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 171TH, 1900. Prospectuses on 
Application. 





zE YW ££... 0. N 1: ae. Sa a 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS to the 
LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY on MONDAY, January Ist, at 8pm. 


OW TO OBTAIN AN EXCELLENT LIVING 
FROM AN ACRE OF LAND.” 





Admission free. 





Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
SMITH, 4 NEW STREET, KENILWORTH. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP E XAMIN ATION AT END OF MARCH, 
FARLY ENQU IK Y SHOU L D BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
mak an ¢ al 
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Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 
Every home comfort and care. Marked enccess in 
Reductions made for 





Large playground ; tennis. 
lauguages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. 
sin ti ‘tus on appesason. 


‘LKLI nY. —PRE PAR ATORY sc CHOOL i in in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres ot ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and scholar ‘Lrin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARF E- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduce tion of fees for sons of clergy. 


teal BRis = # &k. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Illustrated 








A. (. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


TMORQ UAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 

GE ¥ fLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. ©. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at RE DUCED FRES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 
K ING’S SCH OOL, | BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 

grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional F-xaminations. V. ainable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guine: as, —D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 


(OWLEY HOUSE su HOOL, NEW BARNET, “HERTS. 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Schol: arship : Navy, &c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
AS HWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll. Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTH: AM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—situation perfect: every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 





























is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.--Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., PF. RAS s. 
ER. EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH- CLASS 


Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Special advantages for languages and 
fine house 


LADIES’ St HOOL. Principal : 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort ; 
in large garden ; ~ excelle nt climate. 


QETTL .E, YORKSHIRE.-—“OVERD. ALE” SC HOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy. bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss VF. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 
HOU SE to be OPENE Din JANUARY. 


UEENW OoD, -EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for. the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, (Boarders oniy.) Miss CHUDLETGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, ted bya tull staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises ng 
to the sea. Physical culture a Spec ial feature under a trained Resident Mistré 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of ceca specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies tor private pupils. ~Rev. J - He SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


, near BRIGHTO? , SUSSEX 

(nearest Station, Preston Park). Ll "ADIE »S’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 

situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 

modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 

p:pils,11 t019. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


S*: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Tripos C ‘ambridge, 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Pee My ‘Sidgwick, Esy., the 
Bishop of Southampton, 


NE v 











XT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
—— Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
mndon and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 

M AST. ER, School House, Felsted, E ISseX. 


| ING’S SC HOOL, ‘CANTE RBURY. — 8C HOLAI AR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE sC HOL ARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to a4 for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subj . Special Classes for ARMY, NAV ", 
INDIAN POL ICE, &c., and ENGINEERING. with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(3-15). Excellent health record.--Head-M: aster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M. A. 











N ONTREUX.— FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 











LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 
LIFE. Special care given to languages. ‘Iwo months in Summer spent in 
Mountains. Good references. 


Mrs. Somerset. 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
Bive all information.—Principal, Mle. HELENE GU NTHE Rk. 





rTERDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTE AD, 
N.W.—PREP ARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
ieading London Physicians, &c.—Mead-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


QKELLFIELD, -RIPON.—BO ARDING ‘SCHOOL FOR 
t) GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 
«&c. Experienced resident mistresses; large Visiting staff. Principals, Miss 
KOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. Referenves to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
ethers. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 

N ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
it PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
coeiving Pupils. Ki DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
aud Art Teachers, Comyeuni c., introduced fur LRITISU Isis aud Abroad. 
~ Ja REGENT STRELY, W, 














SSIDENT, 
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2 OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Mstablished by Royal Charter. 18i5. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &e, For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Schol: irships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEAT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900, 


[T NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 





GOWER vit ET, W.C 

Head-Master—-J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school.—For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGI., Secretary. 


S!- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A. Scheme, the University, St, 
Andrews, N.B. 


Bee: ASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


FEemO- MI IOEE 0s vsnss ccevecnee Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediaval and Modern Languages Tripos). 











The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum: 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exereises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A Boarding House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection with 
the School. 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY léth. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 

23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


a teen 2) * EIS AS FY, 
ALTERATION OF THE HOURS OF CLOSING. 





From January Ist, 1900, and until further notice, the HOURS of CLOSING the 
LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER-ROOM will be as follows :— 

MONDAY to FRIDAY, winter months (September to April, inclusive), 8 p.m. 

Summer months (May to August, inclusive), 6 p.m. 

SATURDAY, throughout the year, 6 p.m. 

By order of the L ibrar y Committee of the Corporation of the City of London. 


Q r. BERNARDS, NEWTON ABBOT, 8. DEVON. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR THI THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Principals—Miss J. SIMPSON (Oxford University Final Honcurs in Modern 
Languages). 
Miss M. L. SIMPSON (Oxford University School of Modern Hist ory). 
House-Mistress— Miss SIMPSON 
(Successors to Miss Hocking.) 

Assisted by a staff of trained and certilicated Teachers. Preparation for all 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Several pupils have gained distinction, one being 
tirst in German in England in last year’s examination. 

Irench and German conversation. Physical exercise and outdoor games a 
special feature. 

Grounds include tennis court and garden. 
sessing the advants ages of both sea and moorland air. 

For prospectus, apply to 





High and healthy a Nn pos 
Sanitation perfect. 


Miss SIMPSON, 
care of Fraulein Bruckhaus, fA , 
_ St Bernards, Newiou Abbot. 


COLLEGE FOR 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
WOMEN TEAC HERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.). 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year's residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
siven for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in C. ‘ambridge. 

students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINC IPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ue 


XAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE ror W 2 WOMEN.— 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER at a stipend of £904 

year, with residence. Special knowledge of modern languages and experience in 

teaching them according to modern methods are required. P reference will be given 

to a candidate having a degree or anequivalent certificate. It : desirable, but not 
essential, that the Lecturer should enter on her duties at Easte 

Applications must be sent by January loth, 1900, to the PRINCIPAL, from 

whom further particulars can be obtained. 


MANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 

—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


Sie ey HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON. 








School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEME N (Boarders 
Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, oa. Professor 
Seeley, F.R.S.: H. E. Malden, M.A.; H. F. Heath, Ph.D.; W. Rippman, M.A; 
G. Garcia, RGM; A. Larpent, B-ts-L.; G. Pradeau (Paris Couseceonais : P. 
Stoeving (L eipsic), "and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Cricket, hockey, tennis, swimming, riding, 
ant d bicycling. Special attention to health. —Prospectius on application. 


only). 


\ ] AGNER HOU SE, , BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound “and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
gar den, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


ARIS, . NEUILLY, | 11 RUE ST: PIERRE (near the Bois 

de Boulogne).—High- class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS. Number “of pupils limited; great advantages for the study of 
languages and arts ; high references, Chaperone from London at Christmas. 


ral 7 ry ~ ‘ay 
ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE.— 
Miss DRY DEN and Mademoisetle bAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated AP ART MENT a FEW YOU ADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in Frevich and all roodern accom plishn: ents.—For lerms ana ful! details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, aris. Highest references exchanged. 
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—— 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 








paacTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





full information from the DIRECTOR at above address. 

OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST.. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore ; close to golf 

aks; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers ; 

qecial attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
}, NOBLE. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOCLS.— The 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
traduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
» the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
) tome or Abroad.—A Statement of Nequirements should be sent to the Manager, 
2. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


( INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
mrticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
v,& Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *‘l'riform, London.” 
jelaphone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
othe Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
ervices are held every Sunday, at ll and 7. Literature sent gratis and post free. 


0-OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, IdMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
i LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 
4 


3 19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 
-MYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
_{00words. LITERARY RESEARCH at Britisii Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
+ tspertsin Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
 udertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





























THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


| 14 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, ! 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


TheCompany has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
, fminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable presents. 


Iustrated Leafict post-free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INsTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
WBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: UxicopE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(} P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

® SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
SIREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
‘othe excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
cathe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
tnd for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
plication. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—NOW READY and 


sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 








{ices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERYT aud FIELD, 67 } 


Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


— 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


‘\fR. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
}s'4 at hisGreat Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at half-past 
| Welve precisely each day as follows :— 
TUESDAY, January 2nd.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons. 
WEDNESDAY, January 3rd.—Roses, Border Plants, Liliums from Japan, 
FRIDAY, January 5th.—Sctentific and Photographic Apparatus. 
Catalogues had on application. 





LONDON LETTER, 


THE GREAT 


WAR JOURNAL, 


Is the Best and Brightest of Weekly Reviews. 


EVERY FRIDAY. SIXPENCE. 





The LONDON LETTER should be filed by all who are Mtcreste 
in THE WAR. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
THE LONDON LETTER, 


Send postal order for 14s. td. to the Publisher, 20 and 21 King 
William Street, Strand, W.C, 


This sum covers a six months’ subscription post-free to any part 


of the world, and a copy of the 


LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY. 





Those who wish to file the complete record of the WAR from 
its commencement (October 6th), must order at once, as very few 
back numbers of the LONDON LETTER are now available, 


These in future can only be supplied to direct subscribers. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAGT SOCIETY. 


EVANGELICAL BELIEF 
By JOHN BROADHURST NICHOLS. 


To this volume was awarded the £190 Prize offered a year ago by 
the Religious: Tract Society for the best exposition of Evangelical 
belief as opposed to Sacerdotalism. The treatment of this great 
theme is aggressive in the best sense. It does not merely attack the 
errors and evils of Romanism and Ritualism ; it shows that to any 
one who intelligently and loyally accepts the teaching of the New 
Testament, Sacerdotalism is impossible. 

CONTENTS. 

Scope of the Present Inquiry. | Christian Ministry. 

External Charm of Romanism. | Christian Worship. 

Justification of Protestantism. | The Sacraments. 

The Rule of Faith. | Justification by Faith. 

Private Judgment. Discipline of the Christian Life. 

The Church. -Relation to the Unseen 

The Church—Catholicity. The Evangelical Outlock. 

The Church-Her Authority. 


Published by 
The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 

WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., fine set, 
20s. (cost 423.) Looks bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO.,, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
: 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogyed. 
' Ali the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DiETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The *“ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 
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NOTICE.—WNWessrs. 


lcci sites 


CASSELL and COMPANY beg 
to announce that copies of the Edition de Luxe of 


[December 30, 1899, 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,011. JANUARY, 1900. 28. 6D, 
BUSH-WHACKING.—I. By Hugh Clifford. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


are rapidly being exhausted. They therefore request in- 


tending Subscribers, in order to secure 


present price, to send in their applications not later than 


January 1st, 1900. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER.—II, 

A CoLp Day IN MID-CANADA, 

LoRD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 8-9, 
Conrad. 

GEORGE SELWYn’S LETTERS. 

A LIGHT OF OTHER Days. 

THE VICTORIAN DRAMA. 

“WHO RIDETH UPON THE WINGS OF THE Wryp.” 


By Joseph 


By G.§. Street, 


a copy at the 


THE OLD TAVERN LIFE OF LONDON. By “Hare 
Court.” 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. With 
Maps. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 


“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR, 1899. | IP HE 





Insurances granted on Best Terins 3 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, | Established 1837 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, | a aca 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. — 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. | Paid-up Capital ..... 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. Reserve Fund ....... 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 60. | 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. | 
4. VIAN, Secretary. 





i ReK: BE CK AN K, | Colonies. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. ( 
wae eaes BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, | for collection. 
INV ‘ED FUNDS ga 
TWO-AND- A HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | w hich may be ascertained on application. 


allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. W. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

below £100 


through any Lookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


U NION 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


osesieeases oss l 00000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 
J i 





LETTERS of CREDIT 
are granted on the Pank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are muk 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers RO! 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
= and Bottles. 

All who know'these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the a sed My sd compels advance of 

+ per ¢ lozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





te 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


B AN K of 


Incorporated 1830. 


750,000 
3,000,000 


and BILLS on DEMAND 


>to the 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


E. CARBERY, Manager. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 


post-tree, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


with particulars, 


JOSEPH 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE,! Goud MEDAL. 
19 Lombard Strect, and 457 Charing Cross, | __ ae. 
LONDON. Established 1782. 


LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


To ensure insertion 








Jirst post on Friday. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


reach the Publishing Office not later than the 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
should — = 

Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 


PARIS, 1878 





Advertisements 














COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY, 1900. 
Major Arthur Griffiths. 
3y Dr. Hillier, B.A., M.D. 
By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
By John George Leigh. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. By 
ISSUES AT STAKE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
SoME RECENT CATHOLIC APOLOGISTS. 
GaINS AND LOSSES IN THE PACIFIC. 
PaTus OF GLORY. By Joseph Jacobs. 
“ FECONDITE” VERSUS THE “KREUTZNER SONATA.” 
SUGGESTION AS TO THE ORIGIN OF GENDER IN LANGUAGE. 
STEVENSON’S LETTERS. By J.C. Bailey. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION OF NATIVES. 
Tur “FRENCH SHORE” ACUTE AGAIN. 
PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CULTURE. 

ON THE GROWTH OF TRAGEDY IN SHAKESPEARE, 
PROFESSIONALISM AND SPORT. By N. L. Jackson. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. With —_ 


By Hannah Lynch. 
By J.G. Fraser. 





By E. M. Green. 
By P. T. McGrath. 
By Professor Sully. 
By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd, London. 


OF THE 


Second Edition. 





RICHARD “HOLT HUTTON 


**SPECTATOR.” A Monograph. By JoluN HOGBEN. 
Price 2s. net. 

“ Eloquent and discriminating.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Admirabiy written.”— Westminster Review. 

“Distinctly valuable and informing.” —Literature. 

“An excellent monograph.” — Outlook. 


OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., London. 





——s 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


r 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Strect, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 





PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


On the 8. Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,900). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, January 12th and February 2th. 
Lecturers : Professor Sayce, Canon Moore. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








pees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee oe oe -. £35,000,000. 





George Meredith’s 
- Bells and 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. 
Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R., 1850; 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30 5 
LyTical Ballads, 1798; “‘ The Lover's Tale,” 1833; Stevenson’s “ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; 





Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Kare Books supplied. 
State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


MR. PAUL LEICESTER FORD’S GREAT NOVEL. 
6s. At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 

“Not one page too many are the 536 which Mr. Paul Leicester Ford gives us. 
....Of the incidents of this book it is impossible to give any idea ; their number is 
so extraordinarily large, and they are so varied. But let it be enough to say that 
there are deeds of great valour, of picturesque and exciting interest, all centred 
round the winsome figure of ‘ Miss Janice’; such scenes and incidents as may be 
expected when brave, generous, hot-blooded men engage in a conflict which, in its 
desolating confusion and social upheaval, resembled a civil war....One line must 
be added of congratulation to Mr. Ford on the excellence of his characterisation, 
which goes far to make the interest of his enjoyable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 

“What makes the book fascinating is the animated life-like manner in which 
Mr. Ford has written of the actual course of the war and the vivid pictures of 
Washington, Lord Cornwallis, Sir William Howe, André, and many others....He 
makes us see the people and the events of that dreadful war.”—Black and White. 


Of this book OVER 120,000 COPIES 
have been sold in America in 
10 weeks alone. 


SUNNINGWELL. 
By F. WARRE CORNISH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, not without a good deal of 
humour and pathos.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 


THE GREAT. By R. NISBET Bain. With numerous Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 15s. 
This work gives a history of Russian Diplomacy and of the Russian Court under 
the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, 1741-1762, and gives for the first time a view of 
the “Seven Years’ War” from the Russian point of view. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, 


AND OTHER STUDIES. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., Author of “ Geoffrey 
de Mandeville,” “ Feudal England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Round has made a special study of English History during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and his labour has been fruitful of some very valuable 
results. It is a very valuable contribution to the literature that deals with the 
history of that period, and it throws fresh and much needed light on many a dark 
historical problem of that age.”—Guardian. 











2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for , r na 

weekly exchange of books at the houses| _N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now Offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
~,,MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 








SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.@. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
0° Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 


NEW SERIES. NEW SERIES. 
NEW SERIES. 


Commencing January 6th, 1900. 


“THE GARDEN.” 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
for Garden, Orchard, and Woodland. 


Founded in 1871 by Mr. W. Rosinson, the Author of “The 
English Flower Garden,” 


As and from January Ist, 1900, “THE GARDEN”’ will be 
conducted from the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The New Series of “THE GARDEN” will be under the joing 
Editorship of— 
MISS JEKYLL, 
the Author of “Wood and Garden”; 
AND 
MR. E. T. COOK, 
Late of “ Gardening Illustrated,” 


The same care and attention, both to editorial and to printing, 
which has made “COUNTRY LIFE” the leading Country House 
paper of the day, will be found in the conduct of the 


NEW SERIES OF 


“THE GARDEN.” 


Amongst the Articles which will appear in the First Number of 
the New Series are Contributions by— 
The POET LAUREATE. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. 
The Hon. VICARY GIBBS, M.P. 
The Rev. W. WILKS, Secretary of the Royal Horti. 
cultural Society. 
EDWARD MAWLEY, Hon. Secretary of the National 
Rose Society. 
G. F. WILSON, F.R.S. 
Cc. J. GRAHAME. 
A. KINGSMILL. 
T. H. ARCHER-HIND. 
J. SIMPSON, Late Forester to the Earl of Wharncliffe. 
W. J. BEAN, of the Aboretum, Royal Gardens, Ke . 
W. WATSON, Assistant-Curator of the Royal Gardens. 
Kew. &e., &c. 


Arrangements for Contributions have also been made with some 
of the most famous and practical Gardeners in the country :— 
G. WyrHes, Gardener to the Duke of Northumberland; G. 
NorMAN, Gardener to the Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield; J. 
Hupson, Gardener to Leopold de Rothschild, Esq.; E. BECKETT; 
Gardener to Lord Aldenham ; and many more, 


Every branch of Gardening will be dealt with by the best writers 
of the day, and assistance given in the correspondence columns to 
those in difliculties in horticultural matters, together with informa- 
tion concerning the Trade, Exhibitions, Meetings, and everything 
pertaining to a well-informed gardening newspaper. 


OFFICES : 








20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS, 





AUTHOR'S EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 


WORKS OF MARK TWAIN, in 22 vols. dimited to 600 Numbered Copies, fol 
sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies). Vols. I. and 11, containing THE 
INNOCENTS ABROAD—the First Volume Signed by the Author are now 
ready, 12s. 6d. net. per vol. A Pros ee giving full details may be had. 





SHOR’ r L Y. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


: Beiaicn os 

A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Biographical 

and Critical Chapters,an Index to Mr. Kipling’s principal Writings. and Biblio- 

craphies. By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, Editor oi “The Golden 
‘Lreasury of American L yrics.” With 2 Portraits. 


A LONDON ANTIOU AR y 5 ‘NOTE-BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





LONDON SOUVENIRS. ByC. W. Heckrtuory, 


Author of ‘lhe Secret Societies of All Ages,” &e. 


Small Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. } 
BOrIEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. Written) 
by WLC. Morrow, from Notes by Epotarnb CUCUEL. With 106 Ilmtrations 


by Edouard Cucuel, 








CLARK RUSSELIS NEW BOOK,-—-Smal! dto, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Crank 
RisskELL. With 50 lilustrations by H. C. sepping — 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


Crown sve, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THINGS | HAVE SEEN IN WAR. by 


InVING Monracr. With 16 becca nears itions. 


SHORTLY. -A NEW EDITION. - Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches 
of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and 
Folk-lore of the ‘Time. By WiLtLiaAM J. Ronee, Litt.D. With 42 Tilustrations, 
and a New Index of the Passages in Shakespeare's Plays referred tom tne 
volume. 





IN THE PREss. —Crown &yo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


ACCORDING TO MY LIGHTS. By Jouy 
HOLLISGSHEAD. Witha Portri rit. 


SHORTLY... A NEW EDITION.- Crown Sve, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. Notes and 


Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 
° 


sd. 
Gr 


SHORTLY. A NEW LDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the best Authors, By THEODORE TAYLoRr, 


SHORTLY... -Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5M. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF 


PHE UNITED KINGDOM (1900). Containing Notices of the Descent. Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, thei 
Town and Couutry Addresses, Clubs, &e. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. —Crown 8Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE | 


LONDON CHARITIES. Showing their Na:ne, Pa ot Foundation, Obi 
Income, Officials, &c. 


SIXTH EDITION OF sTR W AT, re -R BI os NEW NOVEL. - Crown 8vo, 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Warren Brsayt., 


With & Lilustrations by Fred Pegram. 


| 





MRa&. CROKER'S NE‘V NOVEL.—Crown &ro, cloth, gilt ton, 68. 


TERENCE. by Ub. M. C roKer, Author of “ Beyond | 
the Pale" &*. With 6 [llustrat by Sitnan Wai 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Anan st 
AuUBYN, Author of * The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” &c. 


A NEW NOVEL.--IN THE PRESS.—Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornisn. 


IN THE PRESS. —Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. Py 


ALGEKNON GIssING, Author of * The Scholar of Bygate.” 


SE ECOND EDITION OF M _ IL LE FENN'’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, 
th, gilt top, 6s 


A CRIMSON CRIME. Ry GEORGE MANVILLE 


FENN, Author of * A Fluttered Dovecote,” « 





OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE.-—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of * The Track of 


a Storm,” &c¢, 


| 
| 





MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. —Crown &ro, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T.. Mean, Author 
of “ The Voice of the Charmer,” &c. 








THIRD EDITION.—Crown &yvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Apens 
SERGEANT, Author of * Dr. Endicott's Experiment,” &e. 





SECOND EDITION.--Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticirz Horxrs, Author of 
“The Incomplete Adventurer.” 


IN THE PRESS.—Uniform style.—Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS, 


Vol. 10. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. 
The other volumes of the Uniform Series are as follows :~— 
Beate 83) POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 
iate Portrait. 
. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP — BOHEMIAN PAPERS~ 
AMERICAN LEGENDS, 
TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS -EASTERN SKETCHES. 
ca GABRIEL CONROY. 
» © STORIES- CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 


Vol. Vith Stee} 


t> - 


» 


» 6 TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
» 7 TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE.—I{. With Portrait by John 


Pettie, R.A. 
» & TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS. 
a BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL. 


vs 





GEORGE R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK.—SHORTLY.— Crown 8yo, cloth, $s. 6d. 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Snr, 
Author of “ How the Poor Live.” 





IN THE PRESS.—Crown Svyo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Avverr D. Vaypam 
Author of “An Englishman in Paris,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by Js 
Barnard Davis, 


FERGUS HUME'S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 64. 


THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Ferrers 
HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 








FRANK STOCKTON'S NEW BOOK. —Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 4d. 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 
By FRANK R. Stock TON, Author of * Rudder Grange.” With numerous Illus- 
trations by Virginia tf. Davisson and Charles WH. stephens. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN IDOL. By J. Ei. Muppock, Author 
of * From the Bosom of the ae 


sARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL.-Crown &vo, = 3s. 6d. 


A HONEYMOON'S ECLIPS By Saray 
PLTLER, Author of © Mrs. Carmichae I's Goddesses,” - 


MRs. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Epwanpes, 
Author of * ——_ We to Visit Her 27" &e. 


ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL.— Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


THE SIREN’S WEB. A Romance of London 
iets By ANNIE TivoMaS (Mrs. Pender Cudiip), Author of * Dennis 
I ynue,’ &e, 


% 6] 


DICK DONOVAN'S NEW STORIES.—Crown &8vo, cloth, 2s 


TALES OF TERROR. By Dick Doxovay, Author 
of a De tective’s Triur nphs.” 


SHORTLY.—A NEW EDEITION.—Crown &vo, cloth, 3. 62. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 


COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul 


By EMILE ZOLA.—SHORTLY.—Crown Svo, cloth, 6d. 


ABEE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By 


ZOLA. Edited by BE. A. VIZETELLY. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 

CowTents FoR JANUARY. 
A BOOKMAN’S DILEMMA. By Charles Lusted. 
LIGHT, MLeECTRICITY. AND THE Erier. Bs J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
Tue story OF Monaco. By W. Miller, 
HeEARKIAM ‘Woon WARD ON Epucation (it 1640), By Foster Watson, M.A. 
FRENCH LONDON IN 1793. By F. G. Walters. 
Two DAys IN THE WALCHEREN ISLAND, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
A Revrtsau.—I. By C. E. Meetkerke 
Low Lirk iN NAPLES AS PICTURED BY NEAPOLITANS. By Lily Wolffsoha. 
DREAM Mesic. By Mary Bradford-Whiting. 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW Drama. By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, ear! St. _ Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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